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A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM GALLIPOLI. 


DurRinG the British occupation of the western extremity of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, a brieff Greek inscription was discovered by Sergt.-Major R. S. 
Jones, 136 Company, Royal Engineers. A copy of this he sent to his relatives 
in Cardiff, and it was by them put before the Western Mail for explanation. 
Ultimately it came into my hands. I at once wrote asking what had become 
of the stone, and ‘what was its position—whether above or below ground— 
when discovered; But Sergt.-Major Jones had been killed by a shell on 
December {27, 1915, eleven days after writing his letter, and only two days 
after he had been recommended for the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 
Further information, therefore, was not obtainable; but the inscription 
appears to have been hitherto unknown. It is a splendid thought that we owe 
this new historical information to the interest and care of a soldier in the 
midst of perilous and toilsome duties. His commanding officer wrote that he 
was ‘ my right-hand man ever since the company was formed at Buxton.’ 

The inscription as copied by its discoverer runs thus : 


A 4 4 
BASIASIA TTAAQI 

4 4 A 
BASIASOZLATTAAOT 


®IAAAEA®OI EOTHPIKAI 
EYEPTETHITHS IIPAEQE 
OAHMOS 


I do not know thesignificance of the tiny triangles inscribed over each A. 
With certain obvious corrections the inscription will read : 


Baowret "Attar 
Bacirkews ’AtTddXov 
DiradbérAdw carpe xa: 
EVEPYETN THS TOAEWS 
o d7pos. 
NO. I. VOL. XI. 


A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM GALLIPOLI 


If the legend is complete—and according to Sergt.-Major Jones it was 
‘in perfect condition, carved on a square piece of pure white marble ’—the 
name of the city was not mentioned. But the only ancient town on the 
ground which lay behind the British lines was Elaeus, on the site of the modern 
Eski Hissarlik. The king is of course Attalus II., king of Pergamum, called 
‘Philadelphus,’ for his loyalty in diplomacy and war to his brother, King 
Eumenes. 

The occasion and the date of this inscription can be settled with fair 
certainty. Attalus II. reigned from 159 to 138 B.c. The early years of his 
rule were largely occupied by war with Prusias of Bithynia. After conquering 
this enemy the Pergamene prince turned his arms against the Thracian 
chieftain Diegylis, who had given aid to Prusias. Of this campaign little 1s 
known, but our inscription gives us new light. At first Attalus was unsuc- 
cessful ; Diegylis, as we learn from Diodorus (X XXIII. 14), was able to destroy 
Lysimacheia, a city at the root of the peninsula and a part of the Pergamene 
kingdom. That the Thracian was in the end overpowered is stated by Strabo 
(XIII. 624). Such was the sum of our knowledge concerning this war. It 
now seems plain that Attalus, having failed to prevent his foe from entering 
the Chersonese, threw troops across the Dardanelles into Elaeus (perhaps the 
only town still untaken by Diegylis) in time to beat back the Thracian 
onslaught. 
the Greek citizens thus saved from fire and the sword. 


It must have been set up practically at once; the brevity and the faults of © jiteratur, 


- dramatic 


Prusias © place as 


spelling seem to indicate the work of impulse. 
made before the death of Attalus. Weare thus furnished with dates. 
was overthrown in 149 B.c., and only then was Attalus free to turn upon 
Diegylis. In 138 B.c. Attalus died. The stone can therefore be dated with 


confidence as belonging to the years 148 to 138 B.c. 
GILBERT NORWOOD. 


CARDIFF. 
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TTPANNOS, 


KEPAOS, AND THE MODEST MEASURE 
THREE PLAYS OF EURIPIDES. 


IN 


IN a paper recently published in this Review, I tried to show that part 
of the formal beauty of the Hercules Furens is due to a subtle treatment of the 
familiar doctrine that the tyrant’s wealth and power are of trifling value 
compared with Sophrosune, the gain that is really gain. Perhaps some further 
notes on the dramatic use made by Euripides of these familiar ideas may be 
of interest. One object with which I started was to observe the use of the 
word tvpavvos in Greek drama. Though the poets frequently enough use it 
merely as a convenient equivalent for Bacidevs, etc., popular feeling made it 
easy to suggest the meaning ‘tyrant,’ ‘bad King,’ or ‘ Usurper’; and the 
poets use the ambiguity with great subtlety and in a manner which enables 
What is more important is the 
fact that the notion of a tyrant with which we are acquainted in later Greek 


_ literature was already common-place in the fifth century, and that many 
_ dramatic effects depend on the recognition by the audience of the common- 
Prusias | place as such. 
' ideas that lends formal beauty to compositions which, if we think simply of 


' the plot, appear at first sight jerky or ‘ epeisodic.’ 


Indeed, it is often the adaptation by the poet of the familiar 


The notes were collected when it was possible to find leisure for such work. 


| They are written out at a time and in circumstances which may perhaps be 


pleaded as an apology for inadequacy of treatment. 


THE ‘“‘ HERACLEIDAE.” 


The ambiguity of the rvpavvos may be illustrated by a simple example 
from this simple patriotic drama. It is applied at the outset by the chorus 
(111) to the excellent King of a righteous Athens, the home of free and equal 
speech (181). There is no shadow of a suspicion of ‘tyranny’ here. Yet, in 
the same drama, when the poet pleases, he can turn to good account the venom 
which lurks in the popular conception of the tvpavvos. The chorus at line 361 
cry indignantly: ‘ Your boasts are nothing to Athens. ... You are beside 
yourself (a¢pwyv, sinfully foolish)—yes, and your son of Sthenelos, your Argive 
That the word here means ‘tyrant,’ and is flung out with fine 


' contempt, can hardly be doubted if we consider the stanza that follows. The 
' madness of the herald and his King are contrasted with the good sense, 


- modesty and discretion, of Athens and her rulers. To ddpwv we have eb 





6 ]. T. SHEPPARD 


having rightly called Theseus avaf—speaks of himself as once a happy King 
(rvpavvos), and then bases his appeal on a statement which implies that even 
now he is not clearly conscious of the danger of setting his heart on riches: 

‘’*Tis wise,’ he says, ‘ that one who is rich, as you are, should think on poverty, | 
just as poor men should look in admiring emulation on the rich, that they may 
be inspired with the desire for property.’ The answer of the pious Theseus 
rebukes this very limited approval of material ambition. First, sweeping away 
the suggestion that men are naturally unfortunate, he recounts the simple 
blessings of heaven, including those religious warnings which Adrastos has 
disregarded; and cries that we are ‘ vain and frivolous in that we do not find | 
a sufficiency’ (adpxei is important) in all these gifts of the gods. Then, having | 
driven home the inconsistency and impiety of Adrastos in first marrying his | 
daughter badly because of an oracle, and then waging war in spite of the 
prophet, he proceeds to say that war is the result of young men’s warlike 
ambitions. Some desire to be generals: some desire a place of power and the 








; 


—_— 





opportunity for insolent licence: and others (this is the climax) wage war for | 
the sake of sordid gain, not caring whether the people as a whole is harmed.. .. | 
I say that this is the climax. It is the only part of this disputation upon war / 
that goes home to Adrastos. It was for the sake of this last clause that the t 
whole was spoken. This we realize when the King proceeds to demolish | 
the economic ethics of Adrastos. The State is made up of three classes, not | 
simply of rich and poor, not simply of those who ought to be modest because | 
they know that they may lose their wealth, and of the poor who ought to be 
spurred to ambition by the sight of the riches of the rest. No, there are three | 
classes. First there are the rich, useless and coveting always greater wealth: | 
then there are the poor, who also are a danger to the State, precisely because e 
they do what Adrastos recommended—though the right word for their passion | 
is Oovos and not f4Aos. The only useful body is the third, the middle class, : 
the men of moderate wealth and moderation. 
How many students have been told that Euripides is prone to irrelevant | 
and undramatic moralizing? How many have been told that this speech is a/ 
rebuke to Adrastos for the terms in which he framed his petition? Or that” 
those terms implied his character, set too much on sordid gain? 3 
The news of victory has come, and we have heard how Theseus refused to! i 
sack the city, being for his part the sort of leader one ought to choose, one) 
that is not only brave in the day of battle, but also a hater of the insolent, | 
who in prosperity, striving to mount the highest rungs of fortune’s ladder, | 
utterly lose the good that they might have used. Then comes from Adrastos _ 
a significant admission. Theseus, it appears, was right in his estimate of! 
character. Though Eteocles had offered an agreement ‘ on fair and moderate 
terms,’ Adrastos and his friends refused to take it, and so were utterly ruined. [ 
And then, in turn, the lucky Theban people, ‘like a poor man suddenly grown F 
rich,’ grew insolent and perished. Is it not skilfully done? Was the first! 
dialogue a piece of irrelevant rhetoric? Well, the art is the art of Euripides, 
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TYPANNOS, KEPAOS, ETC. - 


but the commonplace is commonplace. Kings are rich, and bad Kings follow 
riches at the expense of justice. Adrastos to Athene is tvpavvos (1189). She 
has no such title for Theseus. 

Theseus is the good King, swayed by the best of motives. 
a charming new development is given to the ancient cliché. 
shares his power with others, saying to his friend, like Achilles, 


But here again 


The good King 


= , 
icov éuol Bacireve. 


Theseus, the mythical organizer of Athenian government, though King in fact 
(his mother, as Queen, sacrifices for the fertility of the land) has actually, according 
to Euripides, resigned his royal authority and made the city a democracy. He 
has made the people monarch, freeing the city and giving all men equal votes. 
In view of that, who can doubt that ceuve rupavyw (384), as a description of the 
Theban King, means ‘ proud tyrant’? When the herald asks for the tupavvos 
of Athens, he is at once rebuked. Like every other advocate of autocracy, the 
herald accuses demos of the faults associated commonly with tyrants. The 
individual, he alleges, for his private gain, leads the whole State astray. The 
demos has no time for due deliberation. Well, we know that tyrants act on 
Athens condemned the Mityleneans: Oedipus condemned Creon— 
dpovety yap oi Taxeis ove achanreis. 

The good King answers with a magnificent indictment of autocracy. It is 
true that he uses tvpavvos in the same breath with SaciAevs, but the character- 
istics of the kingship he indicts are the characteristic traits of the bad King, the 
tyrant of the philosophical tradition. It is easy to see how the word became 
specialized. 

The chorus, moved to enthusiasm by their monarch’s picture of an evil 
King, can only cry: ‘Alas, alas, when luck gives good gifts to evil men, how 
wicked they become, thinking that they will ever keep good fortune !’ 

That is, we may notice, the morai that the penitent Adrastos applies to him- 
self and to his enemies alike. Let us also notice how admirably, with what 
subtle humour, Euripides suggests the connection. The herald, who is a very 
intelligent man, slyly advises Theseus to display a royal caution, since ‘ rashness 
in the captain of the state is dangerous, even as in a ship’s navigator: and he 
that goes quietly is wise because he observes the measure.’ Adrastos at once 
gives a little exhibition of royal impatience, and is firmly though quietly 
suppressed by his admirably disciplined host. 


impulse. 


THE “* MEDEA,” 


Jason’s ambition has induced him, for the sake of marriage with a princess, 
to discard his mistress. The King and his daughter are often called rvpavvor, 
sometimes without any suggestion of an evil or excessive power, but sometimes, 
I venture to think, with a clearly sinister effect. 

The word occurs first in the nurse’s account of her fears for Medea’s 
children. She refers primarily to the dangerous temper of Medea herself, but 











J. T. SHEPPARD 


the words of her song have an additional value when, in the sequel, Creon, the 
King, behaves, in spite of his disclaimer, in tyrranical fashion. For his 
statement (348) 


Mine is no tyrant’s nature: many times 
Have scruples and my conscience done me hurt... . 


is followed not only by the professedly generous allowance of one day’s respite 
to Medea, but also by the quite indefensible pronouncement that she shall die 
if she be found within the kingdom after that one day js past. Line 348 recalls, 
in fact, rather ominously, line 119. 

This is what the nurse has sung : 


Terrible is the temper of Princes. It is, I suppose, because they are ever 
the masters, ever commanding, rarely yielding to authority, that their passions, 
when they turn to wrath, are so grievous. Better to have the habit of a life on 
equal terms with others. My choice, at any rate, be this: to grow old in no 
great station, but in safety. The Modest Measure has first title to be named 
with praise, and the experience thereof is far the best for mortal men. As for 
the excessive—its name for mortals means the want of measure, and its effect 
is only to bring greater ruin when the god becomes angry against the house. 


Clearly, although the nurse is thinking of Medea’s fury, this praise of the 
Modest Measure and the warning it applies affect us when we hear, at line 140, 
that the Household is no more, since Jason is absorbed in his royal marriage 
NéxTpa Tupdvvev. 

When the King appears, we have not long to wait before he shows the 
spirit of the tyrant. ‘ I,and only I,’ he cries, ‘am judge ’—as he banishes Medea 
(274). His motive is fear, and not only legitimate fear of Medea’s threats, but 
the stock motive of a tyrant, fear of her ‘wisdom’ (282): and, just as every 
Greek tyrant does, he declares ‘therefore will I take steps to protect myself 
against the danger, ere it be too late.” 

In Medea’s reply the word tupdvvovs is used simply to mean ‘ princes,’ but 
not, I think, without irony. When Medea has pretended to admit the propriety 
of Creon’s conduct (cwdpoveyv 311), she quickly shows that in fact she does 
not admit it at all. The words ed mpaccorta play on the familiar motif of the 
tyrant’s love of xépdos: heacts for hisownends. And the last clause practically 
calls her victim tyrant: ‘ Though we be wronged, yet we shall be silent, since 
we are conquered by them that are stronger.’ The language is so chosen that 
it can sound to the King, puffed up with his own conceit of power, submissive : 
but to the audience it is full of an ironical indictment. 

We pass to the scene with Jason. The hero uses r¥pavvos for ‘ prince’ with 
pleasure and with no suspicion of an evil sense (453, 458, 597, 1298). But, as 
the scene develops, we observe that the motives which make him seek the royal 
match are the ancient motives with which Solon, Pindar, and a host of other 
witnesses have made us familiar, 6\8os and do€a, skilfully adapted by the poet 
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TYPANNOS, KEPAOS, ETC. 9 


for the exposing of the manlike egoism and self-satisfaction of the hero. If we 
are to appreciate the wit of Euripides we must remember the familiarity of this 
combination. Thus, in line 536, we all appreciate the irony of the suggestion 
that Medea ought to be thankful for the advantage of living in Greece, the land 
of justice, where laws, and not the right of might, prevail. But when we hear 
how grateful she ought to be for the opportunity she has had of spreading her 
reputation (acquiring 50£a) throughout Greece, and when Jason magnanimously 
alleges that he himself prefers fame to gold, and even toa poetic talent sur- 
passing that of Orpheus, we shall miss the delicious irony, unless we know how 
familiar this contrast is. Medea retorts that reputation was his motive for 
abandoning her (592), and the effect of his valiant protest against this imputa- 
tion is only to produce from Medea an even shrewder thrust, implying that 
his deepest motive was in fact the other half of the stock temptation, wealth 
(599). This Jason, who marries his princess for money and respectability, shows 
his character by his insistence that he will supply Medea most generously with 
material help for her exile, and by the scandalized protest which he makes at 
the reckless wastefulness of Medea’s present to his bride (959). 

At 627 the chorus takes up the theme of Modest Measure, with special 
reference to love and marriage, and thus completes the moralizing background 
for the drama. Review the opening movement of the play once more, and 
you will perceive that there is a lyrical progression, which may be thus roughly 
represented : 


1. The first scene reaches a climax in the elaboration by the nurse of the 
theme ‘ Terrible are the passions of Princes.’ That elaboration is justified, not 
only as an illustration of the tendency of humble persons like the nurse to 
indulge in proverbial philosophizing, but also, and tragically, by the fact that 
the praise of the Modest Mean and the deprecation of excessive Power and 
Prosperity are felt to be ominous for Jason, not Medea. 

2. The chorus enter, and after Medea has won them to her side, and pledged 
them to secrecy, if she find a way of vengeance, Creon gives his practical example 
of the abuse of Power. Medea harangues the chorus on her schemes for 
vengeance, and 

3. The famous ode on the triumph of women is sung. Its final phrases 
lead up to 

4. Jason’s entry. Jason shows that he is dominated by the passion for 
excessive Glory and excessive Wealth. 

5. The chorus deprecate excess in the passion of Love. They refer to 
Medea’s sorrows and jealousy: but we think, when they pray for Sophrosune, 
the fairest gift of heaven, of Jason and his royal wedlock. 





It is the memory of all this that gives such energy to the scornful words 
of Medea at 698, when she tells of Jason's mighty passion— 


avipav tupavvwy Kndos npaaOn raBeiv. 











TTPANNOSX, KEPAOS, ETC. 


Have we not now the right to claim that both here and later (778 and 
877, for instance) this word rvpavvos has a sinister effect? However that may 
be, it is more important to notice the value given to the passionate develop- 
ment of the play by the reminiscence of the simple motifs introduced by the 
nurse. When Medea sends her gift to the princess, she bitterly recalls— 
and the audience notices it, though not the self-satisfied Jason—the theme of 
the ill-gotten gain. The princess, she cries, will have not one cause for 
happiness, but thousands (952 evdaspovnoe, a cruel reminiscence of Jason’s 
evdatyovoinv 565), what with you for her husband, and this robe for her pos- 
session. And then, immediately, we hear (957) TH Tupdvyvw paxapia vupdy.... 
The same theme rings out again in 965 sqq. 

Finally, when the catastrophe has been related, the messenger sums up the 
story with the moral, first suggested by the nurse’s lament, 1228 :— 


No man is happy: when wealth pours in upon a man, he may perhaps 
be luckier than others—but it is not happiness. 
J. T. SHEPPARD 
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THE FATES, THE GODS, AND THE FREEDOM OF 
MAN’S WILL IN THE AZNETD. 


FATES OF PARTICULAR PERSONS OR COMMUNITIES. 


VERGIL has a strong idea of personal fate. A certain fate becomes 
attached to a certain person (or community) and follows him all his life; then 
the fates are spoken of as the fates of that person. As a parallel one might 
quote the idea in Maeterlinck’s essay ‘La Chance’ (in the volume, Le Temple 
enseveli, 1902, pp. 229 sqq.). For both Maeterlinck and Vergil men are marked 
out, one might almost call it annexed, by good or bad fortune; yet both 
authors refuse to endow this good or bad fortune with personality : they deal 
with personal fates which yet lack personality. 

This is at once to introduce an inherent contradiction. ‘ Fate,’ if we are 
to attach any real philosophical content to the word, must mean something 
bigger than what happens to one person. The world of persons is full of 
contradictions, rivalries and jars, and the poet (philosopher) looks for a 
harmonizing or ordering principle: let men struggle in the grip of the dis- 
ordered and disjointed earthly sphere, yet ‘ fate’ at least should partake of that 
which harmonizes or orders. But if fate is attached to particularities and 
persons, it enters into their limitations and pettinesses; it becomes drawn into 
the conflict, instead of directing the conflict. A ‘personal fate’ implies the 
limitation of the infinite by the finite, and verges on being a contradiction in 
terms, simply because one personal fate will contradict another personal fate. 
But how can fate, if it means that which is ‘ ordered,’ be self-contradictory ? 

Ancient thought failed to grapple with the difficulty. Vergil is here 
entirely the interpreter of his age.1 He has an excuse, which Maeterlinck 
cannot claim, of being confused on a subject where his contemporaries and 
predecessors were confused. He accepts without misgiving the widespread 
ancient idea of a personal fate attached to this man or to that, with all its 
inherent difficulties. Thus we hear of the fates of Priam (II. 554), of Deiphobus 
(VI. 511), of Lavinia (VII. 79), of Turnus (X. 472), of Latinus (XI. 160), of 
Aeneas’ descendents (VI. 683, VIII. 731). We hear also of the fates of a 
community, Troy (II. 34, III. 182). And more than anything else there 
dominates the poem the idea of the fates of Aeneas (I. 382, II. 294, VI. 66» 
VII. 234, where Ilioneus swears ‘ by the fates of Aeneas’). The fates, then 
can be closely attached to particular persons. 

1 Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, p. 61 sqq. 
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Vergil further admits the conflict of fate with fate. One person's fate may 
be ‘better’ than another’s (VI. 546); or fates may be positively opposed to 
fates; in VII. 294 Juno speaks of the fates of the Trojans as contrary to her 


own fates, 
Heu stirpem inuisam et fatis contraria nostris 


fata Phrygum. 


In VII. 224 the world is driven forward toa disaster because of the awful clash 
between the rival fates of Asia(Troy) and Europe (Greece). In IX. 133 Turnus 
boasts that ‘ the fate-inspired answers of the gods’ (which have promised Italy 
to the Trojans) do not terrify him: for he too ‘has his own fates’: ‘sunt et 
mea contra Fata mihi.’ And clearer than all else Jupiter weighs in the scale 
the ‘ opposing’ fates, ‘ fata diuersa,’ of Aeneas and Turnus just before the final 
struggle (XII. 725-8). 

It is very much the same line of thought when a person’s fate is said to 
change; he then has ‘ new’ fates, or ‘ different’ fates. This again involves an 
absurdity, if we put the contents of our English word ‘fate’ into the Vergilian 
‘fata’: the English ‘fate’ presupposes not only what is orderly, but what is 
fixed beforehand, an irrevocable destiny; but how can what has been fixed be 
altered, unless the whole universe is to fall to pieces? What is destined must 
be, and nothing can alter it. Hence to talk of ‘ new’ and ‘old’ fates is mean- 
ingless. Yet Vergil gives us the following: Venus asks Jupiter how it can be 
allowable for anyone to make new fates for the Trojans: ‘noua condere fata’ 
(X. 35) ; Aeneas, in a striking passage, cries that he is being called out of one 
set of fates into another: ‘nos alia ex aliis in fata uocamur’ (III. 494), words 
which taken in their context! mean that the old glories of Troy are passed 
away, now begins a new era. And there is very much the same idea in I. 239, 
when Venus tells Jupiter how she consoles herself for the present misery 
of Aeneas with the thought of the ‘contrary’ fates, which would come to him 


later, 
hoc equidem occasum Troiae tristesque ruinas 


solabar fatis contraria fata rependens. 


Again, Latinus, in despair, says ‘ by living he has worsted his own fate’ (XI. 
160), a very odd expression ; he means that fate intended him to be happy, but 
that he has lived too long and seen his happiness turned into grief by the death 
of his son; here there is very dimly expressed a contrast between what life is 
and what it should be, and ‘ fate’ is made to stand for what it should be, its 
best possibilities. In an almost exactly opposite sense, Tarchon and the 
Lydians are said to have ‘ freed themselves from their fate’; they were doomed 
to misfortune unless they could find a foreign leader, of whom there seemed no 
hope; but they did find one (Aeneas), and so were set free (X. 154). 

These two examples put over against each other are surely very instructive. 
In the first, fate is what life ought to be contrasted with what life is; in the 


1 They occur in his farewell to Andromache. 
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second, fate is what life is contrasted with what it ought to be. How can any 
stable notion be rescued from such a contradiction? To me the whole gist of 
the Vergilian problem of the fates lies in this contradiction. I believe that 
Vergil inherited a gloomy and pessimistic definition of fate, as of a malignant 
pursuer of men, a power to be feared and placated, but without moral 
inspiration or elevation of any kind. We know that the third and second 
centuries B.C. worshipped such a goddess ; her favour was almost as disturbing 
as her disfavour: it was so capricious, so erratic, a man were best without the 
sudden and treacherous smiles of Fortune. Fortune became identified with 
pure Chance in the nervous thought which followed the post-Alexandrine 
political upheavals. But the Romans had always struggled against this 
miserable doctrine, and foremost among them is Vergil. He is constantly 
pouring a mass of moral aspirations into his ‘ fata,’ constantly making them 
orderly and beneficent, instead of disorderly and malignant. But he does not 
entirely get rid of the old ideas; he is always swaying between the thought of 
a moral world, and the thought of a sad world, of a world, indeed, which is 
unjust. 

So much in preliminary explanation of what I believe to be the funda- 
mental attitude of Vergil. Meanwhile we may agree that the first impression 
which we get of the fates in Vergil is of something disorderly and unfixed, 
especially if we dwell on these passages about personal and contradictory 
fates. 

There is indeed a remedy conceivable amid this confusion. It is to fix 
one’s eyes on the only permanent spiritual force we know, the mind of man. 
Such is the bold, self-confident view of life. But the Vergilian religion is 
worlds away from this. It cannot seek refuge from the great confusion in the 
mind of man. Confused that greater struggle of fate and fate may be, never- 
theless it utterly dwarfs the human struggle. There is-a distinct sense of 
hopelessness about the human struggle, if at any moment a man, who by his 
native wits or strength or virtue has overcome another, may be toppled over, 
because in some other sphere his ‘ fate’ has given way before his rival’s ‘ fate.’ 
And the laws on which one fate fights another fate in some remoter sphere are 
utterly obscure. Hereisthe very root of pessimism, and pessimistic the A enetd 
most certainly is. And from this intolerable situation rises an indignation : it 
is not for nothing that the Aenetd ends with the spirit of Turnus fleeing 
‘indignant’ to the shades (XII. 952); it was made to leave the warm body 
because the ‘ fate’ of Turnus had been lighter in the scale than that of Aeneas 
(XII. 725-8), a verdict overruling all qualities of skill, strength, courage or 
virtue which Turnus might possess. Thus does the spbere of greater things, 
of fate, make mockery of humble human effort. 

And now, instead of being in a world where the spirit of man is dominant, 
we seem to be in a world of uncertainty. Here the minds of men diverge: the 
one type, as I have already said, enthrones mere irrational Chance as ruler of 
all things, the other enthrones a God of Mystery ; this type of mind, to put it 
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rather crudely, credits the ruling Power with the benefit of the doubt. The 
ruling laws are indeed inscrutable: still they may be good. Thus out of 
pessimism is born a kind of saving optimism. Vergil is the very master of 
those who combine with a profound sense of misery a still profounder, though 
almost inarticulate, hope; the Vergilian attitude is throughout a waiting upon 
God. 

And so with all the somewhat mechanical conflicts of fates and deities 
which rove obscurely across the Aenetd, he manages to leave room enough— 
though only just enough—for the factor of choice or will. He is far from 
clear, because he is one of those sympathetic hearts who see ‘ the other side of 
every forceful triumph ”'; but it is remarkable how, without ever endowing the 
fates with personality, he is always verging on endowing them with the 
capacity for moral choice. Here he widely diverges from our conception of 
fate as a mere fixity, our conception being infinitely more mechanical than his. 
The striking thing throughout the Aenetd is that the fates of Aeneas and the 
Trojans so often lose their partial personal aspect and are widened into a 
conception of the fate of the whole world: Aeneas carries with him the welfare 
of humanity. A list of passages is I. 2, III. 396, IV. 225, 340, 355, V. 656, 703, 
VI. 147, VII. 120, VIII. 12, 512, IX. 643, X. 67, XI. 112, XII. 111, 795. This 
means that something decisive in the sphere of fate has decided for Aeneas 
and the remnant of Troy. The corresponding idea is that it has decided 
against his enemies; for which see XII. 676. In fact, two inferences are 
constantly being suggested to us by Vergil, (1) that with Aeneas is bound up 
the future of the world, (2) that the fates take sides with Aeneas, because they 
care about this. It is difficult to avoid language more definite and personal 
than Vergil ever uses; I should call these two ideas presuppositions to the 
poem, rather than a part of its stated philosophy. 

But if the fates eventually do take sides, if they are for Aeneas and Rome 
and against Carthage, then they have exercised a moral choice and are a 
moral force. 


THE RELATION OF THE GODS TO THE FATES. 


Perhaps Vergil would not have been able to keep his fates clear of the 
difficult notions of personality, had he not reserved another sphere for portray- 
ing superhuman personality—the gods. The Vergilian gods were for Vergil a 
convenient dumping-ground for all those degrading notions of anthropomorphic 
weakness, from which he was struggling to free his conception of the ruling 
power in things. The system of the Olympian gods intrudes hopelessly on the 
mystic Vergilian Stoico-Epicurean philosophy, and makes—there is no denying 
it—one glorious muddle. 

In the struggle between the gods and the fates in the Aeneed the following 
points are noteworthy. 

The battle between them threatens at moments to become serious, yet it 


1 Professor Conway, Proc. of Classical Association, 1906, p. 30. 
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never really determines the action of the epic; whereas the relations between 
the fates and man, though far less explicitly treated, are intrinsically of much 
greater importance. 

The intervention of the gods springs from their wishes or determination, 
conflicting with, and disturbing the operations of fate. Here the influence of 
epic tradition? is obvious; nor does Vergil scruple to attribute trivial, or at 
least, slight reasons for this state of affairs: he has no picture of two great 
world-powers or influences over against each other involved in far-reaching 
conflict and profound disorder. Juno hates the Trojans merely because Paris 
had given the verdict of beauty against her and because Ganymede was caught 
up from Troy to be Jove’s darling, finally because Dardanus, the ancestor of 
Troy, was a son of Jupiter by her rival, Electra (I. 25-7). Juturna helps 
Turnus to defy the fates for the simple and natural reason that she is his 
sister; but it cannot be said that this is a cause of importance which should 
induce a world-conflict.? 

The opposition between gods and fates is conducted as follows. Juno 
and Venus both at times profess not to know the fates. Thus Juno is 
uncertain whether the fates will allow Carthage to be the mistress of the 
world ; she has heard rumours that the imperial destiny is for another people, 
the Romans (I. 18-22); Venus can profess a similar ignorance (IV. 109, rro), 
and Jupiter can offer ‘ to unroll the secrets of the fates’ in order that she may 
be better informed (I. 261-2). It is natural, of course, that fate should be 
hidden to man, except when revealed by special means, e.g. prophecy (cf. 
VII: 123 etc., VIII. 499, X. 501); but this ignorance displayed by gods of the 
first rank can only lead us to infer an inferiority of the gods to the fates: 
perhaps even Jupiter does not know the fates, until he unrolls them. 

Then, when Juno explicitly puts herself into opposition against the fates, 
the scope of this opposition is limited. It is a power of delay’*; she cannot 
reverse the decrees of the fates, but she can put important obstacles in their 
path : 

non dabitur regnis, esto, prohibere Latinis (sc. Aenean) 
atque immota manet fatis Lauinia coniunx: 

at trahere atque moras tantis licet addere rebus, 

at licet amborum populos exscindere regum. (VII. 313-6) 


As she herself very well says, she can ‘ drag things out.’ 

Now the idea of delaying fate springs from this very ignorance which we 
have noted, from the uncertainty in the mind of a god whether a particular 
ordinance is of the inviolable and permanent decrees of fate or only a 
temporary and passing phenomenon. The power of delay is the ignorant 


1 Glover, Vergil?, p. 293; but Mr. Glover’s ception of Fata in the Aeneid,’ Class. Rev., 1910, 


views on the gods of Vergil are somewhat pp. 169. 
different from those here expressed. % Such as Poseidon has in the Odyssey, see 
2 For the trivial behaviour of the gods in Od. V, 288-90, 


general, see MacInnes’ paper on ‘ The Con- 
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opposition of an inferior to a superior and cannot last, if challenged; and 
indeed Turnus tells his goddess sister, Juturna, to cease from delaying the 
fates any longer, for it is useless (XII. 676, and cf. XI. 587). 

And even this power of delay is by a kind of permission from the fates, for 
Juno defines her protection of the Latins to have been for ‘as long as Fortune 
and the Parcae allowed success to be with Latium’ (XII. 147, 8), and when 
Jupiter tells her that her opposition must cease (XII. 806), she knows she must 
submit, and only asks that the hated name of Troy may vanish, and the Latin 
name be adopted by the Trojans instead: this is ‘ not forbidden by any law of 
fate’ (XII. 819). Indeed, according to Vulcan, the fates (and Jupiter) would 
not have forbidden Venus to delay the fall of Troy by yet another ten years, 
had she chosen to exercise her powers (VIII. 396-9). Thus there is a kind of 
permitted opposition to the fates from the gods. 

Jupiter, however, is in a position apart. The passage in book XII., where 
Jupiter persuades Juno no longer to contend against the fates, might lead us to 
the belief that Jupiter is the supreme arbitrator between the fates and Juno. 
But the quarrel in Olympus at the beginning of book X. will dispel that 
illusion. In the contest between Junoand Venus (Latins and Trojans) Jupiter 
refuses to side with either: ‘rex Iuppiter omnibus idem’ (X. 112); ‘ but the 
fates will find a way’: ‘fata uiam inuenient’ (1. 113). The whole passage is 


one of the most unsatisfactory in the Aeneid. Jupiter seems to work neither | 
with the fates nor against them, neither to be more powerful than they nor i 
definitely to range himself with them, and dramatically his position is extra- 7 
ordinarily weak, for he called the council for the express purpose of settling the k 
quarrel (I. 1 sqq.); but as the quarrel remains entirely unsettled, the whole § 


episode is otiose, for it has no effect on the action. 


The fact is that all the opposition between the deities and the fates is very 
much a part of the ‘epic machinery.’ The much deeper and profounder 7 
instincts of the poem are to set not an opposition, but a harmony, between fate x 
and god. Vergil is careful never to set Jupiter himself in opposition to the é 
fates; the passage in book X. is his most equivocal utterance, and even here 3 
the most we miss is the active cooperation of Jupiter with the fates; no 2 


concealed undercurrent of divergenceisindicated. Jupiter refuses to side with 
wife against daughter, or with daughter against wife: he can afford to refuse, 
he can allow himself the pleasure of being finely impartial, for the decision in 


any case does not rest in his hands, but the higher power of fate will deal with 7 
Or we may go a little further and postulate a [7 
still greater degree of accord between Jupiter and the fates by saying? that 7 
Jupiter knows it better that the goddesses should learn by experience rather | 
than be merely quelled by a manifestation of the power of the fates acting § 


it: ‘the fates will find a way.’ 


through him. Again, it is Jupiter who explains to Cybele that she cannot have 
powers which contravene the fates. She had come to him with a request that 
the ships of Aeneas, which he had hewn from her pines growing in her sacred 
1 Heinze, Vergil's Epische Technik, 1903, p. 290, 0. 2. 
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17 
groves—gladly had she given them—that these ships might magically be 


preserved from all disaster by land and water. But Jupiter says that Aeneas is 
mortal man and must not count on magic powers, and that no god must help 
him to run counter to the fates by equipping him with magic ships (IX. 94-7). 
But he will do what he can ; when the fates bring round the hour of destruction 
for the ships, he will let them be changed into sea-nymphs and disappear : so 
no undue and unauthorized help will be given to Aeneas contrary to the will of 
the fates, and yet Cybele’s feelings need not be outraged by the destruction of 
her sacred timber (1. 77-121). 

Indeed, throughout the fates are so intrinsically powerful, that Jupiter can 
afford to suggest and to obtain from them, as it were, little concessions and acts 
of grace, which will make no difference in the end, but which will spare the 
feelings of the various goddesses. So Juno is allowed to snatch Turnus away 
from the battle at a deadly moment by fashioning a false image of Aeneas 
(X. 633 sqq.) and once the fates are actually spoken of as the fates of ‘ unjust 
Juno’ (VIII. 292). Sometimes the gods are overtimid at taking these concessions 
(IX. 6); sometimes, on the other hand, they persist in building vain hopes on 
them; there is a pretty passage in which Jupiter warns Juno in the kindest 
manner that she must not read more into his words than is there, but she 
insists in hoping against her better sense that he does not mean what he says 
(X. 628). If she were not so dignified and stately in all her anger, she would 
be very like a spoilt child, to whom one must allow a certain license and 
certain time in which to recover, and in whose case one can afford to do sO, 
because of the plenitude of one’s own power. 

It is fate that dominates everywhere, and every other power is a mere 
instrument to minister to its decrees. Often, of course, the fates (or fate) are 
mentioned alone (III. 337, VI. 466, 713, VII. 255, 272, 594) ; sometimes the gods, 
in their turn, are mentioned alone, vaguely as a body, but then the fates are 
never far away; e.g. in the famous passage where the gods are seen by Aeneas 
in awful displeasure leaving the wrecked city of Troy (II. 601-23, especially ll. 602 
and 622); but it is really the fates who doom the city, the fates acting through 
the gods (VIII. 398). Then there are the many passages where gods and fates 
are coupled (e.g. III. 717, VII. 50, 239, 584), and clearly they work together. 
Apollo has a special position ; because of his gift of prophecy, he communicates 
them to men and is thus their mouthpiece (II. 121, III. 395); but for the 
most part Jupiter is their best, one is tempted to say their most convenient, 
instrument ; therefore we hear about the ‘ fata Iouis,’ because they work through 
him as a channel (I. 262-297 sqq., IV. 614). And in this he may be either 
merely mechanically transmissive, or he may -be a true intermediary, more 
often conceived as the latter, I think: 


sic fata deum rex 
sortitur uoluitque uices, is uertitur ordo (III. 375). 


He too, therefore, can be called ‘omnipotent,’ because he shares in their 
B 
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omnipotence (II. 689, IV. 220, VIII. 398).! But very often we get language 
of the greatest vagueness: ‘fata deum, fata deusque’ or ‘fata’ and ‘ numina’ 
together (III. 717, VI. 376, VIII. 512, 575), or such combinations as ‘ fata,’ 
‘deus’ and ‘ fortuna’ (XII. 676-7). 

Not even in the lines (XII. 725-8) where Zeus is seen weighing the fates of 
Aeneas and Turnus must he be looked on as the superior of the fates. The pas- 
sage is a manifest imitation of Iliad XXII. 209 sqq. and too much stress there- 
fore need not be laid on it; in it lies rather the imitation of the artist than the 
originality of the thinker. Yet it does fit into the general scheme, for the 
weigher is only the agent, after all; it is not he who can determine on which 
side the scales shall sink. It is the weights inside the scales, the fates of 
Aeneas and Turnus, which make them to sink or to rise: he who holds the 
scales is only an agent, a pivot, powerless in himself, a mere instrument.’ 

There is one other point to notice about the fates, an important one. I 
have spoken of them as endowed with a power of choice: they are not 
mechanical: but neither are they capricious. On the intellectual and moral 
side they work through the gods; on the physical side they work through 
nature, and nature is a system, not a chaos. That is why they set their decree 
avainst magic (see supra pp. 16, 17) and why in the Aeneid we have none of those 
extraordinary pictures to which Vergil treats us in the Eclogues of yellow and 
purple sheep(Ecl. IV. 42). Such would be incompatible with his incomparably 
loftier conception of the course of nature in the Aeneid. The fates are an 
‘order,’ to which is subordinated all things on earth and in heaven, the feeble- 
ness of man and the anger of mighty gods: such anger is the lever which they 
use for their great ends: 
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haec responsa dabat, uel quae portenderet ira 


magna deum, uel quae fatorum posceret ordo. (V. 706) 


This more magnificent Stoic conception of the fates as the rule of order, 
immanent also in the physical phenomena of nature (in IV. 519 the stars are 
‘conscious’ of fate), may be called the major conception of the Aeneid ; it 
reconciles the conflict of the gods, and it must in some way reconcile the 
separate conflicting personal fates of an Aeneas and a Turnus: but into that 
Vergil does not deeply probe. Indeed he never entirely loses himself in the 
remote Stoic abstraction of the eiuapyuévn; perhaps it would have been better 
if he had; but the Homeric tradition lay too heavy on him. Against the back- 
ground of his fates his gods have no power: yet he trifles with the thought 
that they have. He could have left to them, even without power, dignity and 
worth: his genius was peculiarly fitted to have given us a series of beautiful 
figures like Milton’s Archangels: but he is distracted by the ancient demand 
see Heinze, of. cit., p. 286, n. 2 and 3. 

2 Other arguments and passages, tending to 


the same conclusions, in MaclInnes, of. cit., 
p. 171-2. 


1 *Omnuipotens' of Juno, but only in the eyes 
of Allecto (VII. 428), of Apollo, in the eyes of 
Arruns (XI. 790, cf. ‘summe deum’ in 785). 
Here Juno and Apollo replace Jupiter to their 
own particular protégés. For these references, 
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for ‘variety,’ for the interposition of lively episode in an epic, and he almost 


succeeds in spoiling his own magnificent human seriousness by the shallowness 
of the gods whom he evokes. 


THE POSITION OF MAN. 


‘Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum:’ ‘all-powerful Fortune and 
unavoidable Destiny’ (VIII. 334), one of the finest rhythmic lines in the Aeneid, 
and certainly one most typical of its thought. Fate, though perhaps not per se 
predestined, is inevitable for men and uncontrollable by them: this is a thought 
that haunts the Aeneid; Vergil is always fighting against it, and always slip- 
ping into it; once at least he arrives at the extreme logical position of the 
uselessness of prayer (VI. 376). 

And Aeneas has always been reproached by his critics for his ultra-patient 
nature. The reproach is a merited one: a little of the sacred fire of rebellion 
would have carried him to our heart of hearts. It is clear that almost always 
he is unable to resist his own fates. This appears in the description of the last 
scenes of Troy. There he would infinitely rather have died with his fellows in 
the horrors of those last hours; but the fates intervened; they had reserved 
him for other uses, and therefore rush as he might into the mélée, all weapons 
were harmless against him : 

testor . . . nec tela nec ullas 
uitauisse uices Danaum, et si fata fuissent 
ut caderem, meruisse manu, 
(II. 432-4). 

The same in IV. 340; in fact, he is the victim, as well as the nursling, of 
his fates. Once only does the compulsion take an obvious or open form, when 
fates and gods ‘stop up the man’s pitiful ears’ from listening to the pleadings 
of Anna (IV. 440). As a rule, the compelling force is more insidiously 
suggested, glossed over, or disguised; but it is there at all times, and the 
general effect is that Aeneas can never lift himself out of what we may justly 
call the degrading atmosphere of compulsion. 

Perhaps this is an overstatement: he could resist. He did resist when he 
rushed into the murderous fray of Greeks to seek his death. He was not pre- 
vented from this, but the weapons themselves were turned away from him; on 
them, inanimate things, the compulsion was exercised, and thereby the man’s 
action not forbidden, but frustrated. It is a nice point, but not unimportant, 
and it is to be noticed that Aeneas once very distinctly says that he could resist 
his destiny, if he chose; he could ‘ forget his fates and stay in the land of 
Sicily ’ (V. 700-703). He has the power to disobey.? 

But he does not exercise the power. He does not exercise it, because he 
In the eyes of Aeneas it is not so much im- 
possible, as wrong, to resist his fates. This is clear in his answer to Dido’s 


1 Rather like the hardening of Pharaoh's 
heart in the Bible. 


2 The same results, with other arguments and 
examples, in MacInnes, of. cit., p. 173. 
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long reproach, the only argument that gives his pleas any dignity at all. The 
wrong done would be in the first place to kis own son, Ascanius, ‘ whom even 
now I am spoiling of his kingdom in the West and the lands allotted to him by 
the fates’ (IV. 355). But that vould be only a small symptom of the great 
wrong done by him to others, to the future above all ; and therefore it is just 
and right that a god of warning should stand in flaming light to drive him 
along the path to I‘aly: the path to Italy is the path of duty; ‘not of mine 
own desire do I seek Italy’: ‘ Italiam non sponte sequor ’(I1V. 361); and yet 
it is of his own desire. He hates the ‘ horrida belli fata,’ but—he follows 
them. 

A definition of this attitude of the voluntary spirit acting within the circle 
of compulsion, of obedience completing and perfecting, making valid, the 
dictates of fate, is given by Nautes in Sicily in his advice to Aeneas; at this 
point the action has paused, before the second great half of the poem is 
inaugurated by the descent into Hades: 

nate dea, quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur ; 
quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est (V. 709). 


Fate is to be ‘ conquered’ by obedience. 

An instructive case is that of Latinus. He desires to co-operate with the 
fates, but has not the strength of will to do so against the wishes of his people, 
who are tempted by Juno. He knows that war against Aeneas is wrong, 
‘infandum contra fata deum’ (VII. 583); yet he gives his consent to it. And 


at the moment of his yielding he cries out that he ‘is being broken by the | 


fates’: ‘ frangimur heu fatis’ (VII. 594). Thus do the fates instantaneously 
destroy those who dare to cross their path. They require an obedience which 
may involve an almost supreme effort, so tremendous are their demands; and 
where obedience is not freely given, it may be obtained by force. 

Nevertheless, they do not demand an automatic, mechanical obedience, 
but reasoned and deliberate action. They never once demand what is morally 
wrong, and they do not destroy needlessly or without excuse. 


Jewish doctrine that all suffering was the result of some human defect; the 
instinct of his nature would have been against so hard a faith. But he does 


take some trouble to show how certain notorious cases of apparently unmerited | 


suffering were due to no heartless decree from above: the will of man had 
also been involved in bringing them about. Laocodn would have saved Troy 


by persuading the Trojans to open the Wooden Horse ‘had not the fates of the } 


gods, had not our minds been astray’ (II. 54, cf. 1. 34). This I conceive to 
mean not an alternative, but a cooperation: both ‘the fates of the gods’ 
wished evil to Troy, and also the minds of the Trojans ‘were astray.’ Without 
the sin® of the Trojans the gods could not have destroyed Troy, just as without 


¥ Noticed by Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of see Professor Conway, of. cit.,p. 32. He defines | 


it as the selfishness and cowardice of leaving 
Laocoén to his fate. 


Deity, p. 77; and cf. Aen. VIII, 131. 
2 For an analysis of the ‘sin ' of the Trojans, 


I do not | 
know whether Vergil, if pressed, could have been got to subscribe to the / 
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the obedience of Aeneas they could not have made Rome. Note that here 
the fates are credited with evil intent. This may have been in pursuance of 
some vaster, greater moral end, some final salvation of the world. Vergil 
never says so, and I am inclined to believe that in this a part of the story the 
old idea of fate as an evil, malignant pursuer is fairly prominent, and only 
modified insofar as man is shown to have at least contributed to the causes 
of disaster. This part of the story is one which Vergil would be the least able 
to alter. At the same time, we must suppose that to Vergil’s mind the fates 
would have dealt with an innocent Troy innocently. The fact remains that 
the mind of Troy was ‘astray.’! A similar explanation applies to the plaint of 
Deiphobus: ‘ My fates, and the dreadful crime of the Spartan woman over- 
whelmed me in this ruin’ (VI. 511), which also assumes the guilty human will 
(of Helen) to have cooperated with fate. So too, in more general terms, 
the mind of a reckless man is defined as doomed to ruin, because ignorant 
of his future lot, but also because it cannot keep free of arrogance 
brought by prosperity (X. 501); ignorance by itself would surely have been 
innocent. 

In the case of Deiphobus it becomes apparent that the guilt of one person 
may involve the ruin of another ; this goes far to throw out the working of the 
law, and to explain the tragic misadjustment of the world as it exists. But 
even making all allowances for this, we have a haunting feeling that we are not 
at the bottom of things yet. Brought to book on the question of Troy, pausing 
at the crucial moment, the entry of the Wooden Horse, Vergil deliberately 
gives us an Aeschylean faith which asserts the moral governing of the world 
and the allotted place of suffering in that moral scheme, though he does not 
specifically accept the Aeschylean idea of the educative value of suffering ; 
suffering, in the case of Troy, was merely punishment, disproportionate 
punishment ; it could not educate the Trojans, for it destroyed them. When- 
ever Vergil speaks of the fates, he has this moral government of the world in 
his mind. But (in this case very noticeably) he is much more apt to sympathize 
with the victim, than to justify the law. I believe he is at bottom inconsistent, 
and that his logic and his instinct cross each other and pull him different 
ways. 

And supposing Troy had remained innocent, what then? This would be 
a very hard nut for the Vergilian philosophy to crack. We cannot help seeing 
that it was extremely convenient for the gods (who had made up their minds 
to destroy the city), that the Trojans should have been ‘astray.’ Supposing a 
Troy innocent ad infinitum? I have postulated that in that case the gods 
would have to respect its innocence; but I think the immediate answer of Vergil 
would be that there never is a Troy innocent ad infinitum. Always at some 
point, the will of man takes a false step; always he gives the gods the fatal 
opportunity they desire. Without that opportunity they could not act: the 


1 We know from VIII. 398-9 that it was not that moment; it could have been saved for at 
absolutely fixed that Troy must be destroyed at least another ten years. 
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fates would not allow them: because the rule of fate is the rule of justice. 
But that is all that fate can do for man; in the duel between man and gods 
(Nature, Fortune, Circumstance), man always throws away his vantage, and in 
pursuance of their own moral law the fates, far from siding with him, have to 
side against him. 

Obedience is the final victory; the right state of mind is a joyful acqui- 
escence (VIII. 133), and there is something approaching wickedness even in 
desiring anything except what fate means to send. To Palinurus, who desires 
the crossing of the Styx which fate cannot give him, the Sibyl’s rebuke is stern 
(VI. 376). And though this need not prevent man from praying to fate (VIII. 
575), yet it is only the obedient man who is victorious, where the disobedient 
man, acting under compulsion, is a victim. Such a victim is Turnus, who in 
the end, in spite of all his rebellion and his courage, yields to his fates: ‘iam 
iam fata, soror, superant, absiste morari; quo deus et quo dura vocat fortuna, 
sequamur’ (XII.676). It is clearly not the intention of Vergil to suppose that 
Turnus is as Aeneas, or that because both in the end do the bidding of fate 
therefore their actions are alike. Such a late yielding on the part of Turnus 
has little value, whereas the will of Aeneas had throughout co-operated with 
fate and is a part of the universal scheme, a necessary part if that scheme is to 
be completed. Only when the last of men has willingly obeyed, can the 
Perfect Will of fate be fulfilled ; and therefore the disobedieuce of Turnus is a 
world-tragedy and a personal tragedy together. 

Thus, in the situation between man and the fates, we have a repetition of 
the situation between gods and the fates: man, like Juno, learns by experience 
that he must obey. Yet his obedience is not valuable until it is freely 
given: a compelled obedience—the result of force majeure—is a merely barren 
result. But Vergil has contrived to invest the human struggle with a dignity 
lacking to the divine; Aeneas and Turnus are worthier figures than Venus 
and Juno. 

In Vergil’s eyes the disobedience of man is the most tragic thing in the 
universe. For it is just this discrepancy between the will of the whole and the 
disobedient wills of men which in a certain sense makes the action of fate 
necessary. Fate, as we have already seen, is the best possibilities of life (XI. 
160). Fate includes the moral force which is continually at work trying to 
adjust what is still discrepant to itself, that desire or instinct of all things to 
seek their réXos or appointed end, which both Plato and Aristotle postulated as 
the basis of their thought; perhaps just because it is so forcibly moral, so 
vehemently desirous for the approach of harmony, it becomes compulsive, 
almost tyrannical. This idea, a kind of rampant optimism, lies at the back of 
Vergil’s tyranny of fate, I feel sure. But it is continually being crossed by the 
melancholy arising from the contemplation of the jar, the agony, which 
accompanies these inspiring and yet suffering processes of readjustment. At 
present the world is full of cruelty. So the fates are ‘ cruel,’ ‘ crudelia’ (I. 221), 
1 Yet cf. VI. 376, quoted on p, 19. 
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‘unjust,’ ‘ iniqua’ (II. 257, III. 17, X. 380, cf. VIII. 292), ‘ bitter,’ ‘acerba’ 
(XI. 587), ‘harsh,’ ‘aspera’ (VI. 882). 


THE SUICIDE OF DIDO. 


I have defined the human struggle as worthier than the divine struggle. 
Now we come to a more startling difference between them. By far the most 
remarkable thing in the Aeneid is that whereas Vergil makes Jupiter conform 
to the fates, he allows Dido to defy them. 

Fate may be defined, in the Stoic sense, as the positive principle which 
brings order into the universe. Death is as much a part of it as life. Birth 
and death both take place according to certain laws, unexplained to us, but in 
themselves capable of explanation. And what we call death is only change ; 
it means that a limited and determinate form of life is reabsorbed into the 
unlimited and more perfect source of life, the ‘ world-soul,’ as the Stoics called 
it. Fate, the positive principle, works a continuous, endless and orderly cycle 
of the giving out and the taking back of portions of the world-soul. The 
characteristic of such a doctrine is that death is seen not as a contradiction 
and annihilation, a conundrum, but as a part of a reign of order. We see how 
wide is the distance between the Homeric view of death, and the ideas which 
could inspire such a passage as the famous one on the transmigration of souls 
in Aeneid VI. 724 sqq. 

But where the freewill of man chooses, it can, if it will, interfere with and 
disturb the working of this law and order. It cannot, it is true, prolong life 
beyond what is allotted, but it can do the opposite, cut life short before its 
ordained time. The human race has this strange and tragic power of self- 
annihilation. And this in two ways: a man can either cut short the life of 
another (murder), or his own (suicide). Murder we may leave aside at present ; 
the rights of the third party, the murdered victim, so obviously complicate the 
situation. But in suicide the question is simplified down to the contest 
between yourself and ‘fate.’ The Stoics, who leaned on a very powerful and 
absorbing idea of prearranged events, were much exercised as to how to recon- 
cile that idea with any freewill in man; and in suicide one might say they saw 
their golden opportunity. Of course, the orthodox Stoic argued round suicide 
into being ‘in conformity with nature’ (cf. Cic. de Fin. III. § 60), but that does 
not prevent it from being in reality an assertion of the right to disobey without 

sin. Hence the religious fervour of Stoic suicide: it was an affirmation of the 
freedom of man’s will, an assertion not of pessimism, but of optimism. It was 


the capacity for suicide which lifted man above the beasts ; I suppose beasts do 
not commit suicide, at any rate not in a reasoned, deliberate way like man. It 
is true that the soul of the suicide would only rejoin the world-soul, but all the 
same in suicide the Stoic affirmed his right to disobey. 

Admitting a theory of punishment after death, as Vergil does, we have an 
extremely important modification: we distinguish between ‘merited’ and 
‘unmerited ’ suicide. 


‘ Unmerited suicide’ is when a good man puts himself to 
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death; ‘ merited suicide’ (I coin the expression) is when a crime-laden man 
does so. Now in the latter case there is no contradiction to the laws of fate: 
such an evil spirit only cumbers the earth: the right place for him is Hades or 
Tartarus. His suicide is therefore perfectly in accordance with fate. 

This will also give us a criterion in the more difficult sphere of murder and 
homicide. Where a man has been rightly condemned, he may be rightly 
executed: here human justice is doing its best to carry out the laws of fate, 
which be it always remembered are laws of justice. But where a man has 
wrongly been put to death, the laws of fate have been’outraged. Such a victim 
is entirely on a par with the ‘innocent ’ suicide. 

And that is exactly where we find him in the Aeneid, together with the 
suicide. Suicides, babes, ‘those who died on cruel false charges,’ those who 
died for love, all dwell together on the threshhold of Hades (VI. 426 sqq.). 
A curious collection! But the link that connects them is not that they died by 
violence, Svavo8avaro, but that they died before their time, awpor. In the case 
of babies we must suppose that it was some form of physical accident which 
slew them thus; this admits the possibility of a failure in physical nature (as 
in every other form of life), adequately to carry out the purposes of fate; we 
must beware of the modern idea of nature as the perfect, almost mechanical 
fulfilment of law; ancient philosophies, deriving from Aristotle, Phys. II. 5. 6, 
197a, are capable of postulating a mistake in nature without any misgivings 
of heart. ‘Those who died for love’ I take to be different from the suicides ; 
presumably they pined away, and they too are dwpa, ‘before their time.’ 
And of the suicides we should carefully note that Vergil expressly calls them 
‘insontes,’ ‘innocent,’ in line 435; this limits the passage to those I called 
‘unmerited suicides.” And because these four sets of souls are a contradiction 
to the order in things, an anomaly, they are neither completely in Hades nor 
completely outside it, but ‘in limine primo,’ no longer alive, and yet not having 
justly entered into the heritage of death. So Tertullian, who no doubt had 
Vergil in his mind, tells us that those who were cut off before their time had to 
continue to wander in the debatable region for just so long as corresponded 
with the remaining portion of time which should have been theirs on earth. 

Further, note how Vergil says that those who were condemned on false 
charges on earth are not left ‘ without trial or without judge in the under- 
world’: Minos holds the trial of them ‘and learns of their life and the charges 
against them.’ We must suppose that Minos will not accept the earthly 
verdict, but would satisfy himself whether the charges really were false: for if 
not false, then such persons cannot be said to have died before they ought ; 
they would therefore not fulfil the conditions of those who are kept on the 
threshold of Hades: on the contrary, they will be rightly placed in Hades in 
accordance with the law of fate: their death will have been just. I take it 

1 De Anima, p. 56 sq. ‘Aiunt et immatura_ uixissent, si non intempestiue obissent.'’ I owe 


morte praeuentas eo usque uagari istic, donec this quotation to Norden, Virgilstudien, Hermes, 
reliquatio compleatur aetatis, quam tum per- XXVIII. (1893), p. 372 sqq. 
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that if the charges are found to be true, such souls pass on with all other souls 
into Hades, there to suffer the due purificatory processes which shall cleanse 
them of guilt. This is why Vergil says that their dwelling-place (‘ sedes’) is 
‘not assigned to them without a judge’; for on the result of Minos’ verdict 
will depend the place of their abode. 

To come to Dido: if Aeneas is the obedient, Dido is the defiant. Dido 
dies in defiance of her fate; her suicide is against the volition of the gods, an 
act of her own will, running counter to all the wise orderings of higher powers. 
At the same time neither is her death ‘ merited’: she is an ‘ innocent’ suicide 
(this does not mean that her passion is wholly without blame). She perishes 
‘before her day,’ ‘ neither by fate nor by death deserved ’ : 


nam quia nec fato merita nec morte peribat 
sed misera ante diem subitoque accensa furore (IV. 696). 


She kills herself in a sudden access of passion, ‘subito accensa furore.’ The 
crux of the matter is this: Vergil puts the passion as the efficient cause of her 
death, and as the only efficient cause. It would have been open to him to have 
invented some connexion between this storm of passion and the will of fate ; 
Jupiter, for instance, might have ‘sent’ the passion; this would have been 
exceedingly artificial. Otherwise, it was open to him to look on Dido’s suicide 
as a wrong, a disobedience to the fates, like the sinful disobedience of Latinus 
and Turnus. I do not think he does so; Dido in Hades is not punished for 
her suicide. There is nothing for her but pity, nothing but accusation against 
whatever power pushed her on to such defiance of it. My impression is that 
Vergil, who clearly conceived the passion of Dido as a sin, was impelled to 
glorify her suicide, simply as an act of rebellion to an intolerable state of things. 
He comes very near to this attitude in the case of Turnus too, but he never 
quite reaches it, and therefore I have quoted Dido. For with all its waiting 
upon god, its patience and humility, its canonization of a suffering obedience, 
in the end the breaking-point comes even to the Vergilian spirit ; it flees from 
the truths it has itself created, and endows defiance with a final power and a 
glory of its own. And therefore the suicide of Dido is at once the greatest 
inconsistency and also the crowning achievement of Vergil’s philosophy. 
Through long and laborious vistas of thought, Vergil has faithfully toiled at his 
vision of a moral world; fate, the great ruler, is the power of god and the 
conscience of man: it is the rule of justice and the working of nature: it is the 
life of the universe and the meaning of good. But in the episode of Dido he 
throws the whole splendour of his worship away. He rises to the greatest 
artistic power of all, the power to criticize himself while he continues to create, 
the power to follow a great idea by a matchless criticism. The conduct and 
faith of Aeneas are splendid achievements; but as the passion of Dido un- 
erringly exposes his conduct, so does her suicide as unerringly challenge the 
whole system of the world and lay it in the dust. 


1 Except, perhaps, in the last line of the poem. 
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The whole effect of the poem is one of hesitation. On the one side there 
is what I have called the tyranny of fate; this tyranny I have traced to the 
enormously strong moral impulse of the poet: he pictures the moral passion in 
things, as it were, straining at the leash to run its course to its goal, which is 
the ultimate capacity of everything to attain perfection ; but, on the other hand, 
there is the immense, the sacred power of rebellion. The very prominence he 
gives to the opposition of Juno, artificial and mechanical though the whole 
picture of the quarrels of the goddesses is: the extraordinary power with which 
Dido is made to defy not Aeneas, but the whole ordering of fate ; in its way 
too, the overwhelming importance he places on the willing cooperation of 
Aeneas ; the way in which he acknowledges the personal responsibility of each 
man (‘quisque suos patimur manes,’ VI. 743), and the unbreakable nature of 
man’s spirit, which will defy even the mastery of death (X. 467); all this goes 
to show that Vergil’s instinct was to stress the freedom of the will of man, 
which freedom, however, was most perfectly complete when it could manage 
to work in harmony with the Divine Soul which breathed through the universe. 
And unwilling to place himself finally on the one side or the other, torn 
between the inspiring thought of law in all things and the irresistible instinct 
of individuality, he invents a tender, a charming reconciliation between the two 
opposites, on the face of it superficial, yet perhaps containing the hint of a 
profounder truth. Dido died ‘ not by fate nor death deserved,’ but ‘ before her 
time’; therefore her soul (‘ anima,’ yvy7, i.e. portion of the world’s lifebreath) 
could not escape her body, but struggled unavailingly (IV. 693 sqq.). Then 
Juno (here acting definitely with and for fate, as agent), in pity sent Iris to cut 
off the lock of hair, which was the signal that the due moment had come for 
the reabsorption of the finite life into the infinite, and so the struggling soul is 
allowed to escape. But an act of pity or grace is an act of power, and 
therefore we really return by this method to the supremacy of law and order, 
and simultaneously must admit at least the quasi-defeat of the freewill of man, 
if it is only by grace of god that Dido die. Nevertheless, let Juno herself 
confess it, it is an unavoidable act of grace: Dido in the end is as coercive of 
the gods as they are coercive of her. 

LovuisE E. MATTHAEI. 
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THE PROFESSIONES OF THE HERACLEAN TABLE. 


IN an interesting article in the Journal of Roman Studies (Vol. V., Part 1.) 
Prof. Jefferson Elmore reopens the vexed question as to the nature and object 
of the ‘ declarations ’ provided for in lines 1 to 19 of the Heraclean Table, and 
claims to have discovered a fresh clue more satisfactory than any so far 
propounded. As I have recently committed myself! in opposition to the 
hypotheses of Hirschfeld, Legras and Nap, to what is at least a partial 
reafirmation of Mommsen’s explanation, and as I find Prof. Elmore’s sug- 
gestions contrary to the evidence, and seriously wanting in cohesion and 
consistency, I shall venture to subject them to some examination and criticism. 

I will deal (1) with his criticism of the view which I support; (2) with the 
nature and value of his new clue; and (3) with his own solution of the problem 
in the light of it. 

I. With regard to the professiones in question, it is enough to recall the 
following points: (a) They have to be made? on certain unspecified days 
before magistrates who are specified. (b) They may be made by proxy, in 
the case of persons absent from Rome, through an agent (quei eius negotia 
curabit), in the case of pupilli or pupillae by a legal tutor. (c) The magistrate is 
to enter the names of the profitentes and the details of their declaration in the 
public records, and also to have them posted up in the Forum on days when 
and at the place where corn is distributed to the people. (d) No corn is to be 
given to any of the persons whose names and declarations are so posted up, a 
heavy fine being the penalty for disobedience. I have argued, following the 
general lines though not the details of Mommsen’s hypothesis, that this is the 
concluding section of Caesar’s lex frumentaria, and that the nature of the 
professio may be gathered from Suetonius’ account of the dictator’s reform in 
46 B.c. (Jul. 41). It will be convenient to quote the passage at once, and then 
briefly to give the interpretation which Prof. Elmore criticizes : 

Recensum popult nec more nec loco solito sed uicatim per dominos insularum 
egit; atque ex uigints trecentisque milibus accipientium frumentum e publico ad 
centum quinguaginta retraxit; ac ne qui noui coetus recensionis causa mouert 
quandoque possent, instituit, quotannis in demortuorum locum ex tis qui recenst non 
essent, subsortitio a praetore fieret. I take this to mean that the effect of the 

1 7.R.S., Vol. IV., Part I. 
2 The words quem h. |. profitevei oportedit imply 


that the object of the professio has already been 
explained, and that it is legally incumbent on all 


concerned with that object. There is no indica- 
tion that the professio was compulsory or, as 
Prof. Elmore suggests, enforced by penalty. 
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vecensus was to reduce the corn recipients by some method of selection to 
a permanent list of 150,000 persons, and that vacancies in this fixed list were 
annually to be filled by means of the lot. But the scheme would have been 
unworkable without an annual list of applicants to whom the subsortitio could 
be applied, and each application would have to be accompanied by some sort 
of declaration or return establishing eligibility. It is with these applications 
for admission to the waiting list that lines 1 to 19 of the Table are concerned, 
and it is to remove all doubt on the part of magistrates and public, long 
habituated to the old indiscriminate distribution, as to the provisional nature 
of the list, that the law concludes with the reaffirmation? of the principle that 
all are to be excluded save those who have obtained a place on the list 
of recenst. 

Prof. Elmore will hear nothing of this explanation.? Caesar, he thinks, 
would never have put such mere administrative details into a formal law, 
when, as dictator, he might have settled them by edict; and if he had, he 
would not have been so unskilled as to legislate by forbidding what he desired 
to accomplish. This last point is more epigrammatic than correct, for Caesar 
was obviously accomplishing what he desired by forbidding what he did not 
desire. As to the former objection, Prof. Elmore forgets it when he constructs 
his own scheme, in which the professiones are equally administrative details in 
a formal law, and indeed one of the most striking characteristics of the Roman 
laws known to us is the mass of administrative detail which they contain. 
The somewhat dark saying that Mommsen has precisely reversed the relation 
of the professtones to Caesar’s reform, will perhaps receive its explanation when 
I come to Prof. Elmore’s own hypothesis. 

But the strongest criticism is reserved for the supposed relation between 
the recensus popult and the reform in the system of frumentations. To suggest, 
as I have done, that the recensus resulted in the selection of 150,000 persons on 
the grounds of civic rights, respectability and need, or to call it as Mommsen 
did, an é&éraous is to represent Caesar’s reform as based on, and (except for the 
supplementary list) identical with the recensus populi. Prof. Elmore, on the other 
hand, regards the recensus populi as an enumeration pure and simple, not of corn 
recipients, but of the whole Roman population. If the total of 320,000 is, as 
Suetonius implies, also the number of corn recipients, that is merely because 
at this time virtually all Roman citizens, rich and poor, received free corn, as 
allowed by the Clodian law.* The recensus however had nothing whatever to 


1 When in my translation I use the phrase 
‘the aforesaid declaration,’ I only mean what 
Prof, Elmore himself means when he declares 
that the nature of the professio must have been 
made clear in the lost part of the law. 

2 I do not go into the question of the pufilli 
and pupillae, because Prof. Elmore does not press 
the point, and because he does not meet my 
suggestion that it may have been an innovation 
of Caesar to allow widows and orphans to receive 
corn, even if it was contrary to rule before and 


after his day. As a matter of fact, his own 
theory involves the exclusion of these wards 
from the frumentations. 

* Prof. Elmore infers that senators and knights 
received free corn from a passage of Dio (38, 
13, 1), which he curiously misunderstands. Dio 
says that Clodius hoped to win over senate, 
knights and populace, and so proceeded to carry 
out free distribution of corn, the restoration of 
collegia, and to impose restrictions on the censors’ 
power of removing senators and knights from 
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do with the corn distribution, and was a mere enumeration, without any 
inquisition into property, of all Roman citizens in the city. The fact that it 
was conducted uicatim, and with the assistance of the owners of insulae or blocks 
of poor men’s lodging-houses does not suggest to Prof. Elmore that it was 
confined solely or mainly to this class of citizen, but only convinces him 
that Caesar was transplanting to Rome the xar’ oixiavy amoypadn, which was 
also xar’ audoda, known to have been one of the administrative arrangements 
of the Ptolemies.* This last suggestion is interesting and quite harmless, 
since there is clearly no reason why Caesar should not have combined with 
the xar’ oixiay amoypadn some enquiry into means of subsistence, if it suited 
his purpose. 

Was then the recensus populi, like the cat’ oixiay amroypadn, a mere enumera- 
tion and one including the whole citizen population ? 

Prof. Elmore boldly appeals to the authorities, unfortunately without 
quoting more than a word or two, to establish his point that it could neither 
have been a special list of citizens, nor an enumeration for a special purpose, 
nor an é£éraovs with selective end. 

With regard to Suetonius (Jul. 41), his view is that the connexion between 
the recensus populi and the reform of the frumentations has been wrongly 
inferred from the mere fact that both happen to be mentioned in the same 
sentence; whereas in reality the reduction from 320,000 to 150,000 recipientes 
was not the result of the recensus at all, but of a quite distinct piece of adminis- 
trative machinery. Further, that the recensus was nothing but an enumeration, 
is shown by another passage of Suetonius (Aug. 40), by Appian (2, 102), who 
uses the words 70 Tov Snyod wAROos avaypawdyevos, and by Dio (43, 25, 5), who 
translates vecensus not by é£éracis but by aroypadgy, and who, though using 
é€éracis in 43, 21, 9, does so in a non-technical sense. Now, as the whole of 
this evidence is overwhelmingly against Prof. Elmore’s position, I shall examine 
it with a little more attention than he has applied to it. 

Turning back to the passage of Suetonius, the latter part of which Prof. 
Elmore never quotes and barely refers to, I will ask him two pertinent questions. 
If the recensus was an enumeration or list of the whole people, who were those 
qui recenst non essent? And, if the vecensus had nothing to do with the reduc- 
tion in the number of corn recipients, why were disturbances apprehended 

recensionis causa, and why, to avoid them, was the annual subsortitio instituted 
to fill demortuorum locum? Is it not clear that the phrases recensum popult, 
vecensionis causa and ex its qut vecenst non essent give continuity and meaning to 
the whole passage. The distinction between recensi and non recensi necessarily 
implies some principle of selection in the recensus, which in itself means the 
revision of a numerical list, while the vecensio is merely the periodical readjust- 
their orders. Obviously the first two measures 
were for the populace, the third for senators 
and knights. There is the less excuse for the excluding the well-to-do. 


mistake, as Dio expressly describes the measure 1 Prof. Elmore cites Wilcken, Ostraka, 435- 
of Clodius as rd yerpeioOa: (rdv cirov) rois dwbpus. 456. 


Strangely enough, in another place Prof. Elmore 
finds implicit in the Clodian law the principle of 
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ment of the list so obtained.’ I venture therefore to reaffirm, as the only 
conclusions to be drawn from a fair consideration of this passage, (a) that the 
150,000 were the recensi ; (6) that the figure was obtained by the recensus ; 
(c) that it was a permanent maximum; and (d) that by an annual recensio a 
list of non vecenst was submitted to the lot in order to fill vacancies. 


Dio Cassius, in a passage which Prof. Elmore would like to eliminate 
(43, 21, 6), proves that the reduction of corn recipients to one-half was the 
result of an é£éracis, and in my opinion justifies Mommsen’s rendering of 
recensus by that term. 
ov kata Sixnv adXd’ ws tov é&v Tais otdceow eiwbe yiryverBat, éravEnGévtos 


\ “ / A \ a / - / 
Kai TOU TANGous TOU TOV aiTov PépovTos, emi paxpoTaTor, 


éEéracw émoincato* Kal Tovs ye hyices ood TE ai’Tav mpoamnree. If 
Prof. Elmore will have it, for reasons not given, that é£éracis is not technical, 
I would ask whether he regards recensus popult as any more technical, conducted 
as it was not by government officials, but by the voluntary aid of the house 
landlords. The next three passages, Liv. efit. 115, Appian 2, 102, and 
Plutarch Caes. 55 must be taken together. I will give them in their order. 
(a) Recensum egit quo censa sunt ciuium capita centum quinquaginta milia. (b) To 
Sé tov Syyov wARO0s avayparapevos? és Hutov A€éyeTar TaY mpd Tovde Tov 
qmoXeuou yevouevwnv evpeiv. (c) peta tas Oéas yevopévwy Tiunoewy avTi Tay 
apotépwv Sveivy cal tpidxovtu pupiddwy éEnrac@Oncay ai wacas révte Kal Séxa. 
What is most striking about all these passages is that a numerical revision of 
the people (vecensum; avaypayrdpuevos; éEnradcOncayv) is brought into connexion 
with the frumentation figures as given by Suetonius. I cannot doubt that all 
three followed but misunderstood Livy, to whom demonstrably the term 
vecensus and the figure 150,000 are to be referred. Apparently all three, 
certainly the epitomator and Appian, took it to be a census, and confused the 
fall in the number of corn recipients with a fall in the population. The 
epitomator, for the sake of brevity, and following his usual custom, merely 
gives the present total; Appian and Plutarch note the reduction, the former 
evidently attributing it to the war, but only vaguely indicating the fall as 
one-half. Some mistakes are as valuable and significant as more correct 
statements, and I regard these passages as establishing the connexion of the 
vecensus with the reduction in the frumentation figures, while taken with the 
passage of Dio already quoted, they completely confirm Suetonius. 

In another passage Dio seems to share the belief that the Roman 
population was much reduced through the war. (43, 25, 5) émetdn te Sewn 
éduyavOpwria, Sia TO THY aGToAWAOTwY TAHOOS, ws ex TaY arroypadav (Kai yap 
. HreYXETO, Hv * TorvTatbdias 4Ora 


éxeivas . . . @otep TIS TYLNTHS Emroince) . . 


Mil. 27, 73, with pro Cael. 32, 78 shows that it 
was used of the periodical revision of the census 
lists. 

# When Prof. Elmore declares that Appian 
virtually translates recensus by dwoypagy, he 
forgets that dvaypaydueros implies revision as 
well as enumerati 


1 The word recensus is, I believe, only used 
three times—in the two passages of Suetonius 
and in the efit, 115 of Livy. In each, by a 
curious coincidence, which perhaps Prof. Elmore 
can explain, it occurs in the same sentence with 
the corn distributions, or with the figures of the 
recipients. As for recensio, a comparison of pro 
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éré@nxev. As the reduction of the city population had been recognized as 
desirable since the Gracchi, and as Caesar himself was said to have sent away 
80,000 to transmarine colonies (Suet. Jul. 42), I imagine that Dio, like Appian, 
is here led astray by confusing the recensus with a regular census. The words 
é« Ta@v atroypadav however do not show that Dio translated recensus by 
atroypagn, but refer to the unreduced and reduced lists of the recensus. 

It remains to examine the only other passage in which a recensus popult is 
mentioned, and in which according to Prof. Elmore it means an enumeration 
pure and simple. Suetonius (Aug. 40) says: populi recensum egit uicatim ac ne 
plebs frumentationum causa frequentius ab negotits auocaretur, ter in annum 
quaternum mensium tesseras dave destinauit. If popult recensus means here a 
numbering of the whole population, in what relation does it stand to the census 
which, also according to Suetonius, Augustus took on at least three occasions? 
(c. 27). It is at least curious that it should again be conducted uicatim, and 
should again occur in the same sentence with arrangements for the frumenta- 
tions. I suggest that it again means either the reduction of a larger to a 
smaller list, or the extension of asmallertoalarger.! In either case, there must 
have been a vecensus, for Augustus says in the Mon. Anc. 3. 22; c. 16: Consul 
tertium decimum sexagenos denarios plebet, quae tum frumentum acctptebat, dedi ; ea 
militia hominum paulo plura quam ducenta fuerunt. That Augustus had carefully 
prepared lists of the poorer citizens, is clear from the fact that some of his 
congiarta were presented ad hominum milia nunquam minus quinquaginta et 
ducenta, while at least once (in 5 B.c.) money was distributed trecentis et uigintt 
milibus plebis urbanae (Mon. Anc. 3.14). That all these figures depended on 
the recensus is hardly to be doubted. I had not myself thought it necessary to 
confirm my interpretation of Suet. Jul. 41 by the citation of other authorities, 
as the essential connexion of the vecensus and the frumentation reform seemed 
obvious. But as Prof. Elmore absolutely denies the connexion, I have been 
obliged to examine the passages on which he relies with more attention than 
perhaps in themselves they deserve. I venture to think that the following 
points emerge from the discussion: (a) The recenst, specified by the recensus, 
were a fixed number, 150,000, of corn recipients; (0) the residue of the 320,000 
were on recenst ; (c) an annual recensio took place by which applicants from 
among the latter were admitted by lot into vacant places. But if this is 
granted, the applicants must have made application, and it is precisely to 
applications made in connexion with corn distributions that the professiones in 
the Heraclean Table seem best to correspond. 

II. Prof. Elmore however insists on finding a class of profitentes to whom 
the exclusion from the frumentations applies finally and without exception. 
He finds a fresh clue to the nature of the professiones in two passages in Cicero’s 
correspondence which have so far never been recognized as bearing on the point. 

1 Mommsen apparently supposes that Caesar's of vecensi. To me it seems more likely that he 


vecensus had fallen into abeyance, and that started with Caesar’s list, but enlarged it, and in 
Augustus revived it with a somewhat larger list doing so no doubt got other totals. 
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(a) ad Att. 13, 33, 1 (written from Tusculum on June 3, 45). O neglegen- 
tiam mivam ; semelne putas mihi dixisse Balbum et Faberium professionem relatam ? 
qui etiam eorum iussu miserim qui profiteretur. Ita enim oportere dicebant. Pro- 
fessus est Philotimus libertus. Nosti, credo, librarium. Sed scribes, et quidem 
confectum. 

(b) ad fam. 16, 23, I (written from Tusculum to Tiro on May 28, 44). Tu 
uero confice professtonem, si potes ; etsi haec pecunia ex eo genere est ut professione non 
egeat. Verum tamen... Balbus ad me scripsit tanta se émepopa oppressum u 
logut non posset. 

From these two passages Prof. Elmore draws several perfectly justifiable 
conclusions. (1) The professio referred to in the two letters is obviously the 
same, and is proved by the second to have been a declaration or return of 
property. (2) The dates of the two letters indicate that the professio was made 
annually, and that the time for making it began on or about June 1.' (3) The 
professio made in 45 was the first of its kind, since Cicero has to be reminded 
by Balbus as to the necessity and method of making it. (4) In the case of a 
declarant being absent from Rome, the return might be made by an agent 
(quet eius negotia curabit). Other inferences, less certain, but quite possible, 
drawn by Prof. Elmore are these. (5) Just as the recensus popult was suggested 
to Caesar by the xa’ oixiav atoypadn in Egypt, so these professtones to be made 
by owners of property were suggested by another feature of Egyptian adminis- 
tration in the shape of an annual property return, also called an azroypad¢y. 
(6) The ultimate object of these professtones was to furnish the basis for future 
direct taxation.” (7) To introduce a permanent system of the kind, Caesar 
must have had recourse to legislation,® and as it was already in force in June 
45, and Caesar was absent from Rome between November 46 and September 
45, the law establishing it was probably passed about October 46. I am not 
concerned to dispute any of these conclusions, and whether they are accepted 
in full or not, Prof. Elmore has made out a good case for a new system of 
professiones, somehow relating to property, and introduced in 46. 

But when he finds in the professio required of Cicero a new clue to the 
professiones in lines 1 to 19 of the Heraclean Table, and adds the letters to 
Atticus and Tiro to the well-known letter to Lepta (ad fam. 6, 18) as contain- 
ing references to ‘ the law’ on that Table, I am obliged to part company. He 
sees in the technical term professio, in the use of oportere, in the appeal (as in 
the letter to Lepta) to the authority of Balbus, and above all, in the fact that 


1 If June 1 or any other date was specified for 
the commencement of the professiones on the 
Table, there would certainly have been some 
indication of it in the extant clauses, intended, 
as they were, to give all necessary directions to 
profitentes. 

2 It lies outside my purpose to discuss Prof. 
Elmore’s views on Caesar’s financial aims and 
policy, but he seems to me to build on a slender 
foundation, Apparently the only return which 


Cicero had to make in 44 was in reference to 
property which, in his opinion, need not have 
been registered. Heonly had it declared because 
Balbus was too busy to give him an authoritative 
opinion. This hardly looks like a general return 
of property for purposes of taxation. 

3 At any rate, Caesar is no longer criticized 
for putting mere administrative details into a 
formal law. 
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the absent Cicero made the return on each occasion through his man of 
business (conf. quet eius negotia curabit) convincing proofs that the professiones 
of the Table are no other than the annual declarations of property to which 
Cicero, in common with all other property owners, was required to make. 

It seems to me that the reasons for this identification are wholly insufficient. 
(a) The making of a professio, in the sense of a declaration, or return, or 
application, was a familiar detail of Roman administration’ and it may well 
have figured in several of Caesar’s reforms. (b) The phrase uti oportebit was 
used of conformity to laws and customs of every sort, and no stress whatever 
can be laid on its occurrence in the Table and its use by Cicero. (c) Balbus 
was in Caesar’s confidence, and no doubt helped to prepare most of the reforms. 
It would not therefore have been surprising if Cicero had consulted him over 
and over again on different measures concerning himself or his friends. (d) We 
may be sure that in the case of every professio, where it was practicable, 
absentees would be allowed to make their applications by proxy. No doubt 
the phrase gues etus negotia curabit suited Tiro and Philotimus very precisely, 
but in its general and legal sense it equally covered the representative of a poor 
man wishing to apply for free corn.2 Whether Proi. Elmore’s identification of 
the professto made by Cicero with that for which directions are given on the Table 
can be accepted, must depend mainly on the validity of his hypothesis as to the 
nature of Caesar’s frumentation reform. But before dealing with that, I will 
notice the bearing of the new clue on the date and character of the lex Iulia 
Municipalts as a whole. Prof. Elmore declares that ‘we have not to do with 
legislation passed at different times, Cicero’s references to two widely separated 
provisions rendering such a supposition untenable.’ I confess that I fail to see 
the force of this argument. Even if Cicero is referring to a law at all in his 
letters to Atticus and Tiro, why must it be the same law as that alluded to in 
the letter to Lepta? To answer that they are all references to the Table of 
Heraclea is irrelevant, unless the question is begged as to whether that document 
is a lex satura, or contains, as I have argued, portions of three separate laws. 
On that question Cicero’s references throw no light whatever. Precisely the 
same fallacy underlies the contention that, because the law establishing the 
professtones must have belonged to the legislation of 46, Cicero’s enquiry of 
Balbus qutd esset in lege is made a certain terminus ante quem for the date of ‘ the 
law,’ and the enquiry is proved to relate to a law already passed and not to one 
in preparation. The argument is doubly precarious. If Cicero’s professio was 


a tutor in behalf of pupillus or pupilla more intel- 
ligible if it was a return of property. The point 
is far from conclusive, as a tutor would represent 
his ward in all matters, public or private, where 
the latter could not appear for himself. It 
would have been well worth while for orphans 
and widows to apply for a tutor under the lex 
Atilia for the sake of the frumentations alone 
(conf, /ex Salpens. c. 29). 


1 In Liv. 35, 7 professiones are declarations of 
debt ; in the /ex, agr. colonists in Africa have to 
make professio of land (lex. agr. V. 90), while 
in Sicily professio is coupled with subscriptio also 
in connexion with land (in Verr. 2, 3, 47, 113). 
Whether in any of these cases the professio could 
be made in absence is not stated, but we know 
that in exceptional cases even the application ot 
a candidate for office might be a professio absentis. 
2 Prof. Elmore finds the declaration made by 
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not the same as that on the Table, it falls to the ground ; and if the third sec- 
tion only of the Table belongs to the lex municipalis, the subject of Cicero’s 
enquiry, its date need not coincide with that of the other sections. Prof. Elmore 
meets none of the difficulties in the way of referring Cicero’s words to a law 
already passed,! and leaves exactly where they were the reasons for placing the 
municipal law after Caesar’s return from Spain in September 45. 

III. As parts of an important legislative programme carried out by Caesar 
between the end of July and the beginning of November 46, Prof. Elmore 
includes (a) a recensus or enumeration of the Roman population,* conducted not 
by census officials, but on administrative lines borrowed from Egypt, and showing, 
if I understand him rightly, a total of 320,000 citizens, or, as he prefers to put 
it, citizen families. ‘What the precise object of this enumeration was, is not 
made clear, nor why it took the place of a regular census, for though Prof. Elmore 
asserts that the censorship had practically broken down, it is proved by the 
third section of the Table that a periodical census in the technical sense was to 
be a part of Caesar’s régime tum cum censor altusue quis magistratus Romae censum 
popult aget (v. 144). | 

(b) Separate and distinct from the recensus, but, like it, borrowed from the 
Egyptian administration, was a system of annual property returns, compulsory 
on all persons ‘ who had a certain amount of property.’ The object of these 
annual professiones, alluded to, as we have seen, in Cicero’s letters to Atticus 
and Tiro, was primarily to secure a potential basis for future direct taxation, 
though it might also be used for more immediate ends. Of these latter, the 
most important was, in Prof. Elmore’s view, the needed reform in the frumen- 
tation system, which the authorities clearly assign tothis year. While strongly 
repudiating the view that this reform was based upon, and indeed (except for 
the method of subsortitio) identical with the recensus popult, he himself relegates 
the whole scheme of reform, both as regards principle and execution, to a single 
provision of the law establishing the system of annual property returns or 
professiones. Caesar’s solution, he declares, ‘ consisted essentially in excluding 
from free grain those who had a certain amount of property.’ This at once 
gives us a Satisfactory explanation of the collective exclusion of all the profess: 
from the corn distribution. As long as these were regarded as ‘ineligibles seeking 
a substitute place on the list by the chance of the lot,’ their exclusion could 


3 The assertion does not strike me as very 
convincing that the new plan, by which the 


1 If in January 45, the date of the letter to 
Lepta, the law had already been in operation 





for three months, it is inconceivable that Seleu- 
cus, Lepta and Cicero would have been in the 
dark about a point in which the two former 
were evidently personally interested. Why again 
should Cicero have troubled Balbus about a 
matter which any clerk at the acrvavium could 
have cleared up in a moment? 

2 No doubt Prof. Elmore limits the recensus to 
the citizen population, but his language is some- 
times vague, and he overlooks the fact that the 
elimination of aliens would in itself involve some- 
thing of an eféracis. 


maintenance of streets was made a charge upon 
abutting properties, would have been unwork- 
able without accurate property records. The 
only essential point in this case was the owner- 
ship of the particular house property in question. 

¢ Prof. Elmore is not the first to regard the 
professiones as returns of property. The late 
Prof. Shuckburgh, in his note to Suet. Aug. 40, 
says: ‘ The /ex Iulia municipalis imposed a penalty 
on the giving of corn to any whose names were 
on the property returns lists.’ 
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have been at best qualified and temporary, whereas, if they were property owners, 
we get at once the essence of Caesar’s reform. 

This theory has the doubtful merit of extreme simplicity, and it at least 
recognizes, as those of Hirschfeld, Legras and Nap do not, that the first section 
of the Table has a direct bearing upon Caesar’s reform of the frumentations. 
It in fact does more, for instead of making the system of professiones an adjunct 
to the reform, it represents it as a scheme of much wider application, including 
among other objects the desired reduction in the number of corn recipients. It 
has also, its author claims, the advantage of showing intelligibly how this 
reduction, wrongly assigned by Suetonius to the recensus, was really effected. 

I take the last point first. As property owners were to be excluded from 
the frumentations, all coming under that designation had to make returns, and 
the number of professt amounted to 170,000. As the recensus had already given 
the total citizen population as 320,000, and as all citizens availed themselves of 
the privilege of receiving free corn, the result was a reduction of recipientes from 
320,000 to 150,000. But the latter number, instead of being a maximum, obtained 
by some selective process in the vecensus, was a mere residue produced by the 
elimination of the profitentes. It is not surprising that throughout his article 
Prof. Elmore ignores the whole passage of Suetonius (Jul. 41) except his 
description of the recensus. Who, on his theory, were the vecensi and if he 
replies ‘the 150,000 recipients,’ why were they so called, if they did not owe 
their origin tothe vecensus? Howagain could there be vacancies, which needed 
filling (conf. 1» demortuorum locum) in a number which was a mere balance 
between an ascertained total and an ascertained deduction from it? Once 
more, even if this reduced number of recipientes was intended to be a fixed one, 
who were the non recensi from whom an annual subsortitio was to import fresh 
members into the list? If they came from the 170,000 frofesst, and it is hard 
to see from what other source they could be taken, we should have to assume an 
annual violation of the supposed principle on which the reform was based. 

But apart from inconsistency with Suetonius, this theory depends abso- 
lutely for its cohesion on the assumption, not only that ‘every citizen was 
entitled to receive grain free of charge,’ but that ‘every citizen availed himself of 
the opportunity.’ Without this assumption, the 320,000 corn recipients would 
not coincide with the total citizen population ; the reduction from 320,000 to 
150,000 could not have been effected as suggested, and above all, the collective 
exclusion of all professi becomes not more but far less intelligible than it was 
before. Not only however does such an assumption seem in the highest 
degree improbable, but, as we have seen, the only passage which Prof. Elmore 
can site in support of it, rightly interpreted, disproves it (Dio. Cass, 38, 13, 1). 

In Prof. Elmore’s opinion the whole citizen population of Rome consisted 


of 170,000 persons who, having made declarations of property, were now 


excluded from the frumentations, and a residue of 150,000 who, having made 


at reduced price or free of charge, was a 
quisite involved in the citizenship. 


1In my opinion Legras completely fails to 
make it probable that the receipt of corn, either 
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no such declaration, were the sole recipientes. But he does not make it clear 
whether the profitentes were all owners of property, or all owners of property 
over a certain amount.! In neither case, as already pointed out, could the 
ranks of the recipientes have been recruited from outside without violating the 
principle involved in the classification. But, putting this on one side, if the 
the 150,000 were those without property, what marked them out? If it was 
the mere failure to make a return, so lax a system would have made the 
number much larger. It would surely have been necessary for all to make a 
professio, those with property declaring its amount, those without property 
making a statement to that effect. But there is no indication of this in the 
law, which excludes all professit without distinction. On the other hand, if, as 
Prof. Elmore says in one place, the profitentes were those who ‘ had a certain 
amount of property,’ it is still more obvious that all would have been required 
to make a professio in order to distinguish those whose property was respectively 
above and below the specified amount. If Prof. Elmore had thought out his 
own scheme a little more carefully, he would perhaps have been less confident 
that it explains so satisfactorily the exclusion of the profitentes from the corn 
distribution. 
It is, I suppose, conceivable (though not any more than the employment 
of a lex satura, what we should expect to find in Caesar’s methods) that he 
dovetailed his frumentation reform into a more general scheme of property 





returns. But in that case, unless we are prepared to accept the view that men 
like Cicero were in the habit of receiving free corn, the provisions as to posting 
declarations in the Forum, and excluding those who made them from the 
distribution, would have been framed differently. The entry in the public 


records, if there was any idea of taxation based on the returns, would of } 


course include all the professt, but the list in the Forum, having reference only 
to the corn distribution,? would only include those among the professt who had 
hitherto belonged to the corn receiving class,* and only these would be affected 
by the excluding clause. | 

By one difficulty alone in the way of accepting his version of Caesar's | 
reform does Prof. Elmore feel seriously embarrassed, and his reply to it is | 
pathetic. We are asked to believe that 170,000 property owners made | 





professiones every year, and that the time for making them began on June 1. 


Even if we assume, what we clearly ought not to assume, that returns might | 
be made on every day till the end of year, it would mean that 800 returns | 





1 If it was really the case that 170,000 families 
owned property at Rome, and only 150,000 did 
not, the social and economic conditions must 
have been extraordinarily favourable. I do not 
of course suggest that the 320,000 persons, who 
received corn till 46 8B.c:, were all without 
property, or that the prefitentes, belonging to the 
excluded 170,000, did not include in their 
declaration some statement of means. But, 


whatever view of the professiones is adopted, it is 
necessary to assume that the details were set 





H 
forth in the lost portion of the law. 


2 This is proved by the time when, and the | 
place where the list was to be posted; cum | 
frumentum populo dabitur, ibei ubei frumentum populo | 
dabitur. ; 

3 Even on Prof. Elmore's own showing, it ? 
was a clumsy superfluity to include all profitentss | 
in the Forum list, since in his view the pufpilli 
and pupiliae were not eligible for receiving corn. | 
These unfortanates seem destined to be a thorn | 
in the side of every hypothesis. 
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would have to be made every day, and as it is clear that only one magistrate 
at a time received the returns, twelve hours’ attendance on each of the 212 
days would allow less than a minute for each professio. In addition to this, the 
170,000 names as well as the returns made were to be posted up on a notice 
board in the Forum so as to be legible to the public. There are other points, 
but I need not multiply the impossibilities. Prof. Elmore admits that it was 
a large number to deal with, probably larger than was foreseen, but he feels 
sure that nothing unreasonable would be required of magistrates or declarants, 
and that every latitude demanded by the practical circumstances of the case 
would be allowed in complying with the law. May we suggest that perhaps 
after all Caesar was not quite such a tiro in legislation as this apology implies, 
By all 
means let us admit the new property returns, perhaps transplanted from Egypt, 
which taxed Cicero’s memory, but for the frumentation reform, to which lines 
1 to 19 of the Table clearly refer, let us follow the authorities. 
E. G. Harpy. 
Jesos CoLtLtgecg, OxForD. 

the test of a close comparison between the two 
documents, not, I think, to the advantage of 
Legras’ view. In the present instance we have 
very scanty details as to the recensus and none as 


to the professiones with which to compare the two 
Egyptian droypadal. 


11 am a little suspicious of these supposed 
transplantations of perfectly obvious institutions 
from outside. A similar attempt was made by 
Legras to show that the second section of the 
Table owed much to a Bacidixos véuos of Per- 
In that case it was possible to apply 


gamum. 








‘ANCIENT NOTAE’ AND LATIN TEXTS. 


THE abbreviation-symbols of the Romans, found in ancient uncial MSS., 
may be roughly divided into three classes : 

(1) Those peculiar to juristic writing, e.g. R.P. ‘res priuata’ (any case), 
Q.D.R.A. ‘ qua de re agitur.’ They are properly called ‘ notae iuris.’ They 
abound in the famous Verona MS. of Gaius (uncial, ‘ fifth century’). 

(z) A few used in histories, etc., e.g. R.P. ‘respublica’ (any case), Q. 
‘Quintus’ (any case). Valerius Probus, who compiled a manual of ancient 
Notae, calls this class ‘notae publicae.’ They appear in such MSS. as the 
codex Puteanus of Livy (uncial, ‘ fifth century’); and since they have been 
transferred into modern editions of the Latin historians, etc., no one is at a 
loss to interpret them nowadays, although they puzzled mediaeval scribes. 

(3) Symbols of ordinary words of frequent occurrence in any type of 
literature, e.g. Q. ‘que.’ It is this class which is the subject of this article. 

All three classes are often included in the term ‘ notae iuris,’ and not 
wholly without reason. For all are freely used in the Verona Gaius (the best 
list of them will be found at the end of Studemund’s apograph of this MS.) and 
in the extant uncial fragments of the Roman jurists. But it seems better to 
use the wider term ‘ancient Notae’: i.e. the symbols current in the Roman 
Empire, as distinguished on the one hand from the symbols used by mediaeval 
scribes, and on the other from the Christian symbols of ‘ nomina sacra’ like 
Deus, Dominus, Spiritus Sanctus. 

How far did the misinterpretation of these ‘ancient Notae’ by mediaeval 
transcribers cause corruption of Latin texts? Editors of legal texts have long 
been aware of the danger. Editors of historical texts have been advised of it 
by Shipley’s useful monograph: Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin MSS. 
(Macmillan, New York, 1904). Shipley compares the uncial text of the codex 


Puteanus with the minuscule text of its ninth century Tours transcript (Vat. | 
Reg. Lat. 762), and shows in detail how the misinterpretation of the unfamiliar © 
ancient ‘ notae publicae’ has played havoc here and there with Livy’s sentences. | 
All editors of Latin historians (and of other authors, too) should study his © 
What remains for us to consider here is the part played ; 


instructive examples. 
by the third class of ‘ancient Notae,’ the symbols of words common to all types fi 
of literature, the ‘ notae communes’ as they may be called. 


From Studemund’s account of these ancient symbols and from my account 
(in Notae Latinae) of mediaeval symbols we may make a rough list of the | 
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ancient ‘ notae communes’ which would be most likely to be misinterpreted 
by mediaeval transcribers. (I put in parentheses the probable forms which 


misinterpretation would take :) 
AT ‘autem’ (ater, aut, at). | OP ‘ quippe.’ 

DD ‘ deinde ’ (David). | OR ‘ quare’ (cur, quaerituy). 
E’ ‘eius’ (e, est). | OS ‘quasi’ (qwis). 

EG ‘ergo’ (¢go). | OT ‘ quoties ’ (quot). 

ET ‘ etiam’ (et, esset). | OU ‘ quamuis’ (cum). 

H ‘ heres’ (haec). SC ‘sicut’ (?). 

1G ‘ igitur.’ S (with I above) ‘sint.’ 


MG ‘ magis,’ SS ‘ suprascriptus’ (sus). 
N (or with O above) ‘noster, -tri,’ etc. | ST ‘sententia, ae,’ etc., ‘ satis’ (sunt). 
(non). TM ‘ tamen’ (tum, tantum). 


TT ‘ tantum’ (¢of), 


O ‘ oportet ’ (0): 
QA ‘quia’ (qua, quam). U ‘uel,’ * ut’ (um). 

OB ‘ quibus.’ | UU < uelut.’ 

QD ‘ quidem ’ (quod). 

When the stroke traversed the letter (or letters), instead of being written 
above, the symbol was indistinguishable from a deletion, and might be omitted. 
Quidem, if expressed by QD traversed by an oblique stroke, would be as 
likely to be passed over altogether by a mediaeval transcriber as to be rendered 
by guod. The following symbols usually show this traversed form, and would 
be productive of omissions in transcripts: 





R ‘respondeo’ (any person Singular), 
‘res’ (any case Singular). 

RR ‘respondeo’ (any person Plural), 
‘res’ (any person Plural). 

S ‘ sed,’ ‘ secundum.’ 


D ‘dico’ (any person Singular). 
DD ‘dico’ (any person Plural). 
I ‘inter’ (en). 

N (often preceded by E) ‘enim.’ 





When the oblique stroke traversed the shaft, and not the body of a 
letter, omission would be less likely, e.g. : 

N ‘nam’ (x07). | QO ‘quod’ (quia, gut, gue, or quae). 

Since these ancient abbreviation-symbols had become obsolete (or, in some 
cases, had changed their meaning) in mediaeval times, there was danger of 
great confusion when an ancient exemplar, which made any considerable use 
of them, was transcribed into Caroline (or other) minuscule. Editors of Latin 
texts have hitherto ignored this danger, believing that it was only into juristic 
MSS. that these ‘ notae communes’ were admitted by ancient scribes. The 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus of Cicero’s speeches (with its occasional TB ‘tibi,’ 
QD ‘quidem,’ etc.) has challenged this theory; and in a recent article in 
Classical Philology (X1.270), A New Clue to the Emendation of Latin Texts, I have 
described an uncial MS. of the grammarian Marius Victorinus which used them 
very freely. This MS. (the archetype) is now lost, but is reflected, as in 
a mirror, in a ninth-century Lorsch transcript (Vat. Pal. Lat. 1753), where 
most of the symbols appear unchanged in their uncial form. The conscien- 
tiousness (or timidity) of the German transcribers has in this case saved the 
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text from serious corruption, and Keil (Gram. Lat. VI.) could have got even 
nearer to the ‘ ipsa uerba’ of the grammarian if he had better understood the 
history of the text’s tradition. But to appreciate the confusion that might have 
resulted, we have only to confine our attention to the second best MS. (Keil’s B), 
a transcript possibly made at Corbie. The French scribes of B have attempted, 
as would nine out of ten scribes, to expand the unfamiliar abbreviation. They 
render, with fatal consistency, the ‘autem’ symbol by at, the ‘quamuis’ 
symbol by cum, the ‘ quidem ’ symbol by quod, the ‘ etiam’ symbol by e?, and so 
on. There was in the archetype a curious symbol of contra (a word symbolized 
in many ways both in ancient and mediaeval times) which resembled an 
initial 9 (with stroke above). The transcribers substitute guae or quoque or 
other words beginning with the letter g ; and so a remark like trochaeus autem 
contra (p. 42, 1. 19gK.), ‘ the trochee however follows the contrary order’ (to the 
iambus), becomes trochaeus autem qut." 

I can now produce another specimen, not so clear and unimpaired, of the 
mediaeval transcription of an exemplar with ‘ancient Notae.’ The archetype 
of our MSS. of Cassiodorus de Orthographia (was it a Vivarium copy ?) 
undoubtedly used them. By a piece of good fortune, we have a check on the 
accuracy of a portion, the extracts from Martyrius (see Keil, Gram. Lat. VI., 
pp. 165 sqq.), and thus know for certain that Cassiodorus wrote etiam 
(e.g. 171, 12; 184, 2; 196, 1) where our (tenth century) MSS. offer esse or et or 
the like; tamen (e.g. 175, 6) where they offer tantum, and so on. Indeed the 
symbols have contrived now and then to survive in one or other of the 
transcripts: e.g. at ‘autem’ (178, 5); fi ‘ noster, -tri,’ etc. (179, 2); the ‘quod’ 
symbol (183, 10); tt ‘tantum’ (185, 5); Gp ‘quippe’ (195,6). And this gives 
us a Clue to the emendation of the other sections of this grammatical work of 
Cassiodorus. Whether the same clue can be helpful in his theological works 
his future editors would do well to consider. 

Palaeography has had so scant recognition from editors of Latin texts 
that it may be unnecessary to add a warning against too great expectations 
from this new clue. Little is known, as yet, of the history of these ancient 
Notae, but it seems doubtful whether they were much used outside of technical 
treatises (on law, grammar, etc.) and quite unlikely that they played a part in 
the transmission of such texts as Virgil’s or Horace’s poems. However there 
is material available for a fuller knowledge of them, and it may be that we shall 
in time be able to date and locate them almost as accurately as mediaeval 
symbols. And wherever we can be sure of their presence in an archetype, 
conjectural emendation passes from conjecture to certainty. Out of half-a- 
dozen rival ways of emending a corrupt sentence we can approve with certainty 
that emendation which substitutes etiam for et, autem for at, quidem tor quod, 
quia for qua, contra for quae, and so on. 

Indeed, when once Palaeography’s weapons become sharpened—to use 
Traube’s phrase—what may not become attainable! An editorial note in the 


1 At p. So, L, 16, this suggests the emendation qui contra in catalecticis, 
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Classical Review of May, 1902 (XVI. 193) commends to the New Palaeographical 
Society the collection of ‘the (Latin) alphabets and chief sigla current at 
different periods and in different places’ and imagines a Latin text whose 
complicated history might be successfully unravelled with the help of this 
knowledge: ‘an archetype in rustic capitals was copied by a Merovingian 
scribe, and from this copy another made in Caroline minuscule which was in 
its turn the exemplar of a thirteenth-century German scribe, whose copy was 
finally the source of a fifteenth-century Italian MS.’ An imposing problem! 
And only two clues, letter-forms and abbreviation-symbols ; not e.g. spelling. 
But when once the palaeographical expert becomes equipped with a full 
knowledge of all the ‘tricks and manners’ of the leading scriptoriums (even 
such minutiae as omission-symbols, quire-marks, ‘ overflow’ clauses, etc.), he 
will solve problems far more intricate. He will track the course of a text’s 
transmission with quite uncanny minuteness : ‘the (lost) archetype was written 
in uncials in Cassiodorus’ time, probably in a South Italian monastery (such 
as Cassiodorus’ foundation, Vivarium) not remote from Greek influence; it 
passed to Bobbio in North Italy, where in the middle of the eighth century a 
(lost) transcript was made in the mongrel (half-Italian, half-Irish) minuscule 
of Bobbio; the Bobbio transcript was the exemplar of a slightly later MS. 
written at St. Gall in the peculiar type affected by the scribe Winithar, a MS. 
which was discovered by an Italian Humanist, and served as exemplar for 
various fifteenth-century Italian copies; another transcript (now lost) of the 
Bobbio MS. was made at Fulda in Anglo-Saxon script at the beginning of 
the ninth century ; a transcript of the Fulda exemplar made at Mayence in 
the first half of the tenth century became the exemplar of various eleventh and 
twelfth century German copies,’ etc. He may even become able to assign 
various corruptions of the text to the several transcribers. When this stage 
has been reached, how strange and remote will seem the time when a reading 
could still be recommended because ‘it has manuscript authority, being one of 
the variants enumerated in the large critical edition of the text’! And how 
easy and convincing (within limits) will textual emendation become! As easy 
as Latin Scholarship is now becoming (from A to D) with the help of the 
Thesaurus. 

What we need is a Bulletin for Latin Palaeography, in which every student 
of Latin MSS. can publish the statistics, slight or weighty, that he has been 
able to collect. It was the accumulation in Woelfflin’s Archiv of statistics of 
Latin words and constructions which paved the way for the Thesaurus. 
Perhaps the New Palaeographical Society will find means of giving us what is 
needed. 


W. M. Linpsay. 














THE THYESTES OF VARIVS. 


One day towards the end of the eighth century the scribe of cod. Paris. Lat. 
7530, a miscellany to which we owe the caymen de figuris (anth. Lat. Ries. 485, 
P. L. M. Baehr. III pp. 273-85), began to copy out for us, on the 28th leaf of the 
MS, the Thyestes of Varius. He transcribed the title and the prefatory note, which 
run thus: JNCIPIT THVESTA VARII. Lucius Vavrius cognomento Rufus Thyesten 
tvagoediam (traged . . . cod.) magna cuva absolutam (absoluto cod.) post Actiacam uictoriam 
Augusti (aug . . . cod.) ludis eius in scaena edtdtt, pro qua fabula sestertium deciens acceptt. 
Then he changed his mind: he proceeded with a list of the notae employed by Probus 
and Aristarchus, and the masterpiece of Roman tragedy has rejoined its author in 
the shades. 

This testimony is cited, though not always fully or accurately, in the ordinary 
books of reference ; and if for any reason I wished to confer the Thyestes on another 
than L. Varius, my first business would be to impugn the credit of this testimony. 
If I could not, I must renounce my design. Simply to say nothing about it, and 
hope that nobody else would say anything either, is an alternative which would not 
occur to me. 

Mr Garrod ‘ would fain know who wrote the tragedy Thyestes’, and in C.Q. X 
pp. 206-21 he sets forth the process by which he has persuaded himself that its true 
author was the Varus of Virgil’s bucolics, whom Donatus and others call Alfenus 
Varus and whom some have identified with the consul suffectus of 39 3B.c. and the 
eminent jurist. He began his enquiry, he says, in a very natural and obvious fashion. 


‘I asked myself, Who is the first person who mentions the Thyestes? and * It 
would be strange”, I said, ‘‘ if Horace, who so often mentions Varius, says nothing of 
the Thyestes”. Let ussee. In the Odes (I 6 1-2) Varius is the “bird of Maeonian 
song”... Varius is an epic poet ; and wherever else Horace mentions him, it is as 
an epic poet, or at any rate in company with epic poets.’ 


Horace’s words are ‘scriberis Vario fortis et hostium | uictor Maeonii carminis 
alite’, and I do not find it strange that he says nothing of the Thyestes. I think that 
Agrippa’s wars were an epic rather than a tragic theme, and that Varius’ chief 
qualification for putting them into verse was not the success with which he had 
portrayed a cannibal banquet. Horace’s allusion to the Thyestes of Varius comes in 
more aptly and gracefully at verse 8, ‘nos, Agrippa, neque haec dicere . . . nec 
saeuam Pelopis domum | conamur tenues grandia’. 


‘Sat. I 10 43-4 is significant: “ forte epos acer | ut nemo Varius ducit . Nota 
word about Varius’ tragedy. But worse than that. Varius is mentioned here not 
only as an epic poet, but as the epic poet pay excellence : while in the very sentence 
before Pollio is mentioned as the tragic poet par excellence—as though Ben Jonson, 
say, had left iton record that Marlowe was the prince of tragedians; but for sonnets 
one must go to Shakespeare.’ 


The first book of Horace’s satires was published about the year 35 B.c.; the 
Thyestes of Varius was produced in the year 29. In these circumstances Mr Garrod 
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THE THYESTES OF VARIVS 43 


deems it significant that there is not a word about Varius’ tragedy in serm. I 
IO 43 Sq. 

‘Nor do I think that the chagrin, which might well be forgiven here to Varius, 
was much likely to be appeased if he had turned from Sat. I 10 43-4 to Ars 
Poetsca 90-91, where “ The Banquet of Thyestes”’, Horace writes, “‘ resents a narration 
in bourgeois (priuatis) verse about fit for the comic stage”. The author of Rome’s 
greatest tragedy could hardly have read that without some feeling of uneasiness.’ 


He could hardly have read it at all, to judge from Mr Garrod’s next sentence: 


‘(A Thyestes of Varius could not have been unknown to Horace, had it ever 
existed: for Varius was already dead when Horace wrote II Epp. III 55.)’ 


II Epp. III is the same poem which Mr Garrod, with elegant variety, called Ars 
Poetica a moment before and will call ‘ The Epistle to the Pisos’ a moment later. If 
Varius was already dead when Horace wrote the 55th verse of it, we need not 
consider how he would have felt ‘if he had turned from Sat. I 10 43-4’ to the goth 
and gist. But why Horace’s just remark that Thyestes is no theme for treatment in 
a mean style should cause uneasiness to a dear friend whom he had often praised and 
whose own Thyestes must have been executed in a style the reverse of mean, Mr 
Garrod leaves us guessing. He goes on to observe that the ars poetica, though mainly 
concerned with tragedy, contains no mention of the Thyestes of Varius. It contains 
no mention of any work by a Latin author. 

Fortified by the silence of Horace, Mr Garrod proceeds to passages where either 
Varius or Varus is named as the author of the Thyestes or at any rate as a writer of 
tragedy. He ranges them in order of date; but it will conduce to clearness if I 
divide the examples of Vavius from those of Varus, and take the former, as the more 
numerous, first. 

The Thyestes is ascribed to Varius in Tac. dial. 12 ‘ Medea Ouidii aut Vari 
Thyestes’ and Quint. inst. X 1 98 ‘iam Vavit Thyestes cuilibet Graecarum comparari 
potest’. Mr Garrod wishes to set aside the first example on the plea that the MSS 
of the dialogus are late and imperfectly known, and the second because he thinks it 
can be made quite certain that Quintilian himself wrote Vavi in the genitive whether 
the nominative were Varus or Vavius. He says that he examined the first six books 
of the inst. ovat. in order to find out for himself how often Quintilian preferred -s#2 to 
-t in the genitive of proper names in -zws; and he has drawn up a list containing 
three false references and omitting one of the few examples relevant to his contention, 
VI 3 61 Fabi. Examining MSS of the roth and 11th centuries is no very likely way 
to find out the spelling of the rst ; and moreover it is not for ‘ names in -tus’ that he 
must prove his point, but for names in -tus which are tribrachs. Such forms asa 
gen. Vari from a nom. Varius are common and indeed usual in inscriptions, but the 
only classical authors known to have employed them are Propertius, who has 
Dect Man Tati, and Ovid in one place (fast. I 260 Tats) where he is echoing 
Propertius : when Horace makes Capi from Caprius he scans it Capri; and editors 
have no right to assume that Titi (al. Titus) in Nouius ap. Non. p. 455 is the gen. of 
Titius, nor to elicit Nout from noust lanus in Lucilius ib. p. 25. In Quintilian’s own 
time Lucan, who under metrical compulsion has Domits Minict Hortenss Sertori, wrote 
Maris where the metre left him free, and Silius, like Propertius himself, wrote 
Fabit; from common nouns of the same termination and scansion Ovid and Lucan 
have gladit, Statius Silius Lucan and even Virgil fluuit, nobody fluus nor gladi nor 
geni~nor modi nor vadi. None of Mr Garrod’s examples are pertinent but V 9 13 
Spuri and 11 15 Mari. He thinks that the Ambrosian MS, if we had it at X 1 98, 
would there give Vari for Varii; but at V 11 15 it gives Mami, and at g 13 its 
original reading seems to have been neither Spuris nor Spurs. 
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Next we come to passages where the Thyestes_itself is not named but where 
Varius is mentioned as a tragedian. In the first four centuries Mr Garrod (p. 209) 
can find only two, Quint. III 8 45 ‘Atreus apud Varium’ and Mart. VIII 18 7 
‘ Vario cessit Romani laude coturni (Maro)’; but since he includes commentators 
and means to cite Philargyrius he should also cite Porphyrion ad Hor. carm. 161 
‘fuit autem L. Varius et epici carminis et tragoediarum et elegiorum auctor ’, for this 
example at least is no error of transcription, and he cannot substitute Varus as he 
substitutes Vavum in Quintilian and Varo in Martial. ‘The evidence of MSS’ he 
says ‘is, in this matter, utterly untrustworthy’, and he begins his paper (p. 206) 
with remarks, which I will now examine, on the frequent confusion of these two 
names, 


‘The name of Varus occurs five times in Vergil: and twice (Ecl. VI 12, IX 35) 
out of these five times the oldest Latin MSS which we possess have confounded it 
with that of Varius.’ 


The five verses in which Varus occurs are VI 7, 10, 12, IX 26, 27, and consequently 
IX 35 is not one of them. The true statement of facts is the following. Varus 
occurs in five places, and only in one has a capital MS substituted Varius. Varius 
occurs only in one, and in that place a capital MS has substituted Varus. The 
proportion of errors to instances is therefore 20 per cent in the one case, cent 
per cent in the other.! 


‘In the Vitae Vergilianae, recently edited with an adequate Apparatus Criticus, 
the names Varus and Varius are found, I think, twenty-eight times ; and twenty-two 
times out of these twenty-eight all, or most, of our MSS have confused them.’ 


The fullest apparatus criticus is in J. Brummer’s edition of 1912, where the names 
are found in 29 places and confused in 16. Mr Garrod apparently uses E. Diehl’s 
edition of 1911, which admits the interpolated Donatus and excludes the abridgment : 
if so, his count of examples is still rather too low and his count of confusions too 
high. My present concern however is not with his arithmetic but with the phrasing 
by which he has obscured the true state of affairs. The state of affairs, in Brummer’s 
collection, and with little difference in Diehl’s, is this. Varus occurs in 14 places, and 
only once does any MS corrupt it to Varius. Varius occurs in 15 places, and in 
every one of them it is corrupted to Varus by some or most or all of the MSS. 

The reader wonders, and Mr Garrod, whom I should not judge to be skilled in 
self-analysis, must also wonder, why he has huddled away this salient contrast, so 
material to the question at issue, under a counterpane of indeterminate language. 
But I have long dwelt among men and I see the reason plain enough. It is because 
coming events cast their shadows before. Mr Garrod is going to say on the next 
page, in support of his thesis, ‘ Bear in mind . . . how much greater for a scribe was 
the temptation to change Varum to Varium than to make the inverse change’; and if 
he now allows himself to notice how scribes really behaved, he will be unable to 
cherish this delusion or to bid us bear it in mind. Instinct, more sensitive to danger 
than the conscious intellect, takes alarm betimes ; and the pen automatically glides 
into a form of words which will help the truth to escape detection. 

After some inexact observations on Quintilian and Martial he adds that ‘the 
MSS of Horace tell a like tale’. They tell a tale like mine and unlike Mr Garrod’s. 
Varus occurs in two verses of Horace, and none of Keller’s MSS corrupt it to 
Varius ineither. Varius occurs in eleven verses, and in eight of them a large number 
of MSS corrupt it to Vavus. Mr Garrod himself on p. 209 makes the innocent 

2 In Seruius’ notes on these passages Varus nd is always corrupted to Varus in one or more 


occurs 14 times and is never corrupted in any of MSS; and that though Seruius is inculcating 
Thilo’s MSS to Varius: Varins occurs 5 times _ the distinction. 
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remark that in Philargyrius’ note on Verg. duc. VIII 6, though the name Varus 
occurs nearly a dozen times, the MSS, ‘ oddly enough’, never blunder into Vartus. 

I have said enough to show that where MSS give Vavius we must hesitate before 
changing it to Varus, but that where they give Vavus we may change it to Varius 
without much scruple. Mr Garrod inverts this principle. He contends that at 
Quint. III 8 45 and Mart. VIII 18 7 the scribes have written Varius for Varus, which 
they hardly ever do, and he will refuse to allow that at laud. Pts. 239 they have 
written Varus for Varius, though it is their usual habit. 

Now follow the examples of Varus, and the first passage is one where no 
question of clerical error arises. Philargyrius at Verg. buc. VIII 6 makes mention 
of Alfenus Varus and adds ‘eiusdem autem Vav est tragoedia Thyestes omnibus 
tragicis praeferenda, aliud nihil eius habetur’, The Seruius Danielis at buc. IX 35 
is diametrically adverse, ‘ Varius poeta fuit . . . Varus dux fuit, cui supra blanditur, 
qui nulla carmina scripsit. nonnulli sane Alfenum Varum uolunt, qui licet iuris- 
consultus et successor Seruii Sulpicii esset, etiam carmina aliqua! composuisse 
dicitur’’; but Mr Garrod cannot hesitate an instant which to believe. Philargyrius 
has given the correct answer ; he is a good boy, and goes to the top of the class. 


‘Let no one tell me that Philargyrius did not know what he was saying. He 
knew perfectly well. And he knew that, when he said “ Varus”, there were people 
about—already in the fourth century as to-day—who would exclaim at once, “ The 


he 


fool has confused Varus and Varius’”’. 


This is on p. 210: turn over one leaf and look at p. 213. O the heavy change! 
Philargyrius has been naughty, he has refused to say what Mr Garrod wished to 
hear ; so now he stands in the corner with his face to the wall. 


‘ Philargyrius has muddled his notes—or we have the notes of some unintelligent 
student who attended his lectures,’ 


And it is not upon two different annotations of Philargyrius’ that Mr Garrod 
pronounces these two different judgments ; it is upon the same annotation, buc, VIII 6. 
Ebal and Gerizim are one mount. Far be it from me to say that the words ‘ eiusdem 
autem Vari est tragoedia Thyestes’ are the note of some unintelligent student who 
attended Philargyrius’ lectures; but if anyone does care to say so, Mr Garrod 
cannot object. For my own part I think that Philargyrius was quite unintelligent 
enough to write the note himself: you can hardly expect a man to know Varius from 
Varus when he does not know Daphnis from Daphne. 
The next passage is laud. Pison. 237-42 : 


nec sua Vergilio permisit carmina soli. 

Maecenas tragico quatientem pulpita gestu 

erexit Varum, Maecenas alta Thoantis 

eruit et populis ostendit nomina Grais, 240 
carmina Romanis etiam resonantia chordis 
Ausoniamque chelyn gracilis patefecit Horati. 


A list of poets who owed their rise to Maecenas. Virgil and Horace are two; 
a third is a Greek not otherwise known to us, with a romantic name; the fourth, 
according to the MSS, is a tragedian named Varus. Alfenus Varus, if we believe 


1 Mr Garrod, when the fit is on him, thinks it this view? Yes, so Mr Garrod says: these 
likely that carmina aliqua means the most famous passages ‘ furnish evidence that at an early date 
of Latin tragedies; and ‘in support of this view’ the ascription of the Thyestes to Varius was 
(p. 210) he cites the story of Donatusand Seruius called in question’; and therefore it is likely 
that the Thyestes, though published under Varius’ that the carmina aliqua ascribed to Alfenus Varus 
name, was composed by Virgil. In support of were the Thyestes. 
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Philargyrius, wrote one tragedy; but the Varus of /aud. Pis. 239 cannot be the 
Varus of the dbucolics, who, far from finding, like Virgil, a patron in Maecenas, 
anticipated Maecenas in patronising Virgil, and was employed almost as early as he 
in the public service. Mr Garrod at any rate ought to have some difficulty in 
identifying the two, for he opines, or will opine on p. 214, that Varus was senex 
(Hor. efod. V 57) by the year 30 B.c. or thereabouts, and therefore probably a good 
deal older than Maecenas: I say nothing yet of a much more terrible surprise 
which he has in store for himself on pp. 215 sq. Editors have hitherto assumed 
that this verse is one of the innumerable places where scribes have written Varus for 
Varius. Varius is known to have been a tragic poet, Maecenas is known to have 
been his patron, and just as he and Maecenas and Virgil and Horace are here 
conjoined by the laudator Pisonis, so are they by Martial XII 4 1 sq. ‘ quod Flacco 
Varioque fuit summoque Maroni | Maecenas’. 

But Mr Garrod does identify, at any rate for the nonce, this Varus of /aud. 
Pis. 239 with Virgil’s; and further he has no doubt (p. 207) ‘ that Ovid IV Pont. 16 31 
is a reference—and an almost contemporary reference—to the same poem and poet’. 
I have very grave doubt; but the doubt of Mr Garrod, if he had known at p. 207 
what he was going to write on p. 215, would have been much graver than mine. In 
a long list of poets contemporary with himself Ovid has the line 


cum Varus Gracchusque darent fera dicta tyrannis. 


Gracchus is known from Priscian and Nonius as the author of an Atalanta, a 
Peliades, and a Thyestes. The best MSS and most of the editors give Varus, and 
there is no advantage in writing Varius, for L. Varius Rufus cannot well be the 
tragedian meant. Of all the other poets here enumerated none is known to have 
been much older than Ovid, except Domitius Marsus, who heads the roll; none of 
them is known to have died very long before this poem was written; and a catalogue 
which excludes even Propertius is not likely to have included Varius. But when 
Mr Garrod identifies this Varus, Ovid’s contemporary, with the Varus of Virgil, he 
reminds me of a story in Suetonius about the emperor Claudius: ‘inter cetera in eo 
mirati sunt homines et obliuionem et inconsiderantiam, uel ut Graece dicam perewpiav 
et aBAcfiav. occisa Messalina, paulo post quam in triclinio decubuit, cur domina 
non ueniret requisiit’.. Virgil’s Varus, it will shortly transpire, was put to death by 
Mr Garrod’s orders when Ovid was quite a boy. Ovid’s Varus may be one of the 
many poets in this list who are otherwise unheard-of ; or perhaps he is heard of once 
again. Philargyrius at Verg. buc. II 70 quotes an anapaestic fragment, ‘ et frondosam 
et semiputatam | queritur uitem’, from an author whom the MSS call auarus but the 
editors Varus. 

Here ends all mention of Varus as the writer of a Thyestes or of any tragedy, so 
Mr Garrod now goes in quest of allusions; and he finds one in Verg. buc. VIII 10 
‘sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna coturno’, referred by most commentators to 
Pollio, who, as Mr Garrod on p. 207 himself observed, is mentioned in Hor. sevm. 
I 10 42 sq. ‘as the tragic poet par excellence’, He contends (p. 212) that in this 
passage, buc. VIII 6-10, Virgil says of the person addressed precisely what in 
buc. VI 6-9 he had said of Varus: (1) he is a victorious general, (2) Virgil has 
promised him a poem in honour-of his warlike achievements, (3) the eclogues were 
undertaken at his bidding. Of these three alleged correspondences only the first 
exists. There is nothing in either place about having promised a poem in honour of 
achievements, and the ‘non iniussa cano’ of VI g cannot possibly signify the 
bidding of the person addressed. But ‘it can be shewn beyond dispute’ (p. 213) 
that Philargyrius in his note on VIII 6 identifies the person there addressed with 
Varus, as an alternative to Pollio or Gallus. Of that note Mr Garrod gives an 
account which readers who turn to Philargyrius will not be able to verify. A 
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sentence which they expect to find in one context they will find in another, a 
‘biography of Varus’ they will not find at all. 

‘It is perhaps worth noting’ he adds ‘that if Vergil, at VIII 10, has in mind 
the Thyestes of Varus—as I believe he has—then in the phrase Sophocleo cothurno he 
chose his epithet well. Of the three great Attic tragedians Sophocles alone wrote a 
Thyestes’. It is perhaps also worth noting that Mr Garrod does not reckon 
Euripides one of the three great Attic tragedians; but more noteworthy still is his 
belief that Virgil at duc. VIII 10 has in mind ‘the Thyestes of Varus’. The date to 
which on p. 217 he assigns this eclogue is the unusually late! date of 35 B.c.; and 
in that year, he believes, Virgil had in mind a tragedy which did not make its 
appearance till six years afterwards. 

Next comes an allusion to this allusion to Varus, Hor. art. go sq. ‘ indignatur 
item priuatis ac prope socco | dignis carmimbus narrari cena Thyestae’: ‘ does it not 
look as though Horace had deliberately taken Vergil’s phrase in order to direct a 
sharp criticism at Vergil’s patron?’ It appears that Horace could not utter a truth 
unless he had a discreditable motive: if his words are not a stab at a friend (Varius, 
p. 207), they are a stab at a friend’s benefactor (Varus, p. 213). Where Mr Garrod 
sees a Sharp criticism others, with equal reason (for o=0), have seen a compliment ; 
but that would not suit Mr Garrod’s conception of Horace’s character. Hic niger 
est, hunc tu, Romane, caueto. 

There are two more poems of Horace, efod. 5 and cavm. I 16, where Mr Garrod 
suspects allusion to ‘ the Thyestes of Varus’, p. 214. 


‘ Consider first the titulus to Epode V: “ Puerum praetextatum defossum inducit 
a Canidia: quo necato Alpho (v./, Aleio) Varo daret potionem delinimentorum’”’. 
Alpho here is commonly corrected to Alfio. But though Efode II has in some MSS 
the titulus Ovatio Alfi, and though Horace speaks at 67 of “ fenerator Alfius”’, we 
know of no Alfius Varus, and a more probable correction is surely Alpheno Varo. In 
the text Horace calls him simply Varus (73 Vare).’ 


Alfio is in AaCyu, five out of the eight of Keller’s MSS which contain this titulus; 
B has Alphio, which is the same name; the MS from which Orelli quotes Alpho is of 
no importance. However, in verse 86 of this epode Mr Garrod finds ‘ Thyesteas 
preces ’, and in verse 87 the words ‘ fas nefasque non ualent’, which remind him of 
Sen. Thy. 138 sq. ‘ fas ualuit nihil | aut commune nefas’; and these he interprets as 
allusions to a tragedy on Thyestes by Canidia’s Varus. Further, in carm. I 16, 
which has been taken for a palinode addressed to Canidia, he finds 17 sq. ‘ irae 
Thyesten exitio graui | strauere’, and thinks Thyestes ‘an apt example to offer to 
the mistress of the Varus who wrote the tragedy Thyestes’, Now the odes of 
Horace may no doubt contain allusions to the Thyestes; but that his epodes contain 
one is a proposition on which judgment must be suspended till Mr Garrod has 
completed his reforms in the chronology of Augustan literature. 

One of those reforms awaits us on the next pages, 215-7. Seruius at buc. V 20 
says that some supposed the Daphnis whose death is there celebrated to be 
Quintilius Varus. ‘It can, I fancy’, says Mr Garrod, ‘ be shown that Seruius is 
right about Varus, but has blundered over the gentile name: that Veryil’s Daphnis 
is Alphenus Varus’. How he fancies it can be shown I need not now relate, for I 


* Mr Garrod admits this, but says, as if by Gallus in the tenth eclogue, supposes that Philar- 
way of defence, ‘ we have already seen reason to gyrius must have meant the eighth, in which I 
suppose that in Vergil’s first arrangement of the _find a good deal less about Gallus. 

Eclogues it stood last’. We have seen it at 7 ; 

p. 213: Philargyrius on VIII 6 says that Virgil  °89 Sedulo hunc dixisse credo; uerum itast: 
speaks of Gallus in the last eclogue, ‘ultima  9%0t bomines tot sententiae : suos cuique mos, 
ode’; and Mr Garrod, finding nothing about 
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am concerned only with the consequences of this identification. This fifth eclogue, 
in common with the rest, is generally thought to have been published about 39 B.c. 
Mr Garrod, for reasons which he sets forth on p. 217, assigns it a date ‘in or after 
35 B.c.’ If‘after’ means six years after, when Virgil is usually supposed to have 
finished the georgics, 1 have no remark to make on that. But ‘in’ perplexes me ; 
because, if Varus was dead, ‘ extinctus crudeli funere’, in the year 35 B.c., I do not 
see how he could produce the Thyestes in the year 29. 

Yes, perhaps I do see. Mr Garrod has not given a full and consecutive account 
of Varus’ career, but has left something to the intelligence of his readers. By putting 
together his scattered utterances, dotting his #’s and crossing his ?’s, I think I have 
constructed what is surely the most eventful history in the annals of literature: the 
life, death, and resurrection of Alfenus Varus. 

Varus was living when Virgil wrote buc. VI and IX, and also when he wrote 
VIII (pp. 212 sq.), which was in 35 B.c. (p. 217). He was living, in old age and 
unreverend profligacy (his mother, who according to Virgil buc. V 23 survived him, 
must have been a venerable figure), when Horace wrote efod. 5 (p. 214), to which no 
precise date is assigned. But when Virgil wrote buc. V, that is ‘in or after 35 B.c.’ 
(p. 217), he was dead (pp. 215 sq.). Then there is silence for a while ; and then in 
the August of 29 B.c. is produced the Thyestes, which was no posthumous work, for its 
author was rewarded with a gift of a million sesterces. 

The explanation of this seeming inconsistency will be found in a passage already 
cited by Mr Garrod, laud. Pis. 238 sq. 


Maecenas tragico quatientem pulpita gestu 
erexit Varum. 


Mr Garrod did not translate these words, but I now see how he understands 
them: ‘ Maecenas erexit Varum’ means that Maecenas raised Varus from the dead. 
And no public man of the time was more competent to do so. Eques Etrusco de 
sanguine regum, imbued with the traditions of an ancient and religious folk much 
given to the worship of infernal deities, he possessed the further and exceptional 
advantage of a house on the Esquiline. There, from the ¢urris Maecenatiana, most 
likely built for the purpose, he commanded a view of the adjacent graveyard and 
could observe the nocturnal sorceries of Canidia. If the moon blushed and withdrew, 
as would sometimes happen, he sent out Horace asa spy. The zeal with which the 
grateful poet discharged his mission has left its literary record in serm. I 8, and his 
inquisitorial supervision of her rites provoked Canidia to describe him as ‘ Esquilini 
pontifex uenefici’. ‘crematos excitare mortuos’ was one of the accomplishments on 
which this good lady prided herself, and we may believe that she practised it often ; 
Maecenas was an apt though furtive pupil; and never did the black art subserve a 
better end than when, no doubt at Virgil’s request, he resuscitated Alfenus Varus, 
enriching the literature of Rome with its loftiest tragedy and the late deceased with 
more than £ 10,000. 

‘It is the moderns,’ says Mr Garrod on p. 217, ‘who rush into print’. Well, 
perhaps some of them do. 

A. E. Housman. 


Trinity CoLttece, CAMBRIDGE, 


REJOINDER. 


My paper, written in 1911, was something of a ballon d’essai, and I acknowledge 
frankly one or two mistakes. ThusI did not know that Euripides wrote a Thyestes ; 
and again one or two of my references were wrong: in excuse I may perhaps plead 
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that I have not had access to a Latin book for nearly two years. Apart from this I 
will now make only two observations : 

1. I set aside the evidence of Cod. Paris. Lat. 7530 because I was dealing with 
evidence of saec. i.-iv. Cod. Paris. Lat. 7530 shows that some persons at the end of 
saec, vili. ascribed the Thyestes to L. Varius Rufus. So did persons in saec. iv. In 
addition, Cod. Paris. Lat. 7530 gives a date for the Thyestes. To Mr. Housman this 
date is certain ; if it is uncertain a large part of his argument comes to nothing. But 
who can think it certain? It comes to us from the end of the eighth century. If it 
came to us from Jerome’s Chronicle we could still not think it certain, though we 
should know whence Jerome derived it. We do not know whence Cod. Paris. Lat. 
7530 derived it, The reference to Actium may have no better source than the wish 
to connect a great literary and a great political event: and the gossip about the 
playwright’s profits (reckoned by Mr. Housman at some £10,000) seems to me in 
itself suspicious. 

2. The main contention of the early part of my paper was that the evidence of 
the relevant MSS. as between Vari and Varii, etc., amounts to nothing either way. I 
do not think Mr. Housman is prepared seriously to contest this proposition. 


H. W. Garrop. 


NOTE ON HOMER. 


A 40 7) €¢ 8) wore rot Kata riova pnpia éxna 
Tatpwv 75’ aiyov 
66 ai Kev mws apvev Kvions aiywr Te TeACiwv 
avTiacas 
315 €pdov 8 ’AmoAAwve reAneooas ExatouBas 
Tavpwv 70 aiyav 


In no other Homeric passages do we find an allusion to sacrifices of goats, nor 
is it likely that offerings of animals so little prized would have been thought accept- 
able to the gods. It is clear, therefore, that in the above passages! we must read oiwv 
instead of aiywv, changing besides dpvwv into ravpwv. We shall thus obtain the same 
combination as in O 373 Bods 7 dios Kara miova pnpia xaiwv. Compare also B 550, 
a 25,4131. Sacrifices of bulls or thighs of bulls are further mentioned in 0 240, 
A 728, 773, Y 403, ® 131, X 170, y 6, v 181. 

The word ravpov must also have disappeared in = 481 révre & ap’ avrov évav 
gdxeos wrvxes. The pronoun in this passage seems meaningless, and I suggest that 
originally the verse commenced with wévre 5€ ravpov. Skins of bulls were the choicest 
material of which shield-plates were made, and it was with such that Ajax’s famous 
gaxos was covered. See H 223. 


1 As also in Q 34, which is a parallel passage to O 373. 


NOTE ON SOPHOCLES. 


Tue mention of ravpos brings me to Trach. 11, where the word évapyys in the 
phrase go:rav évapyys travpos does not yield any satisfactory sense. The correct 
reading, I believe, is évopxns. The epithet was meant to produce an impression of 
prowess and strength. It isso used in Arist. Lys. 661 évopyns dvijp. 


Avex. Pa.Liis. 
LAVERPOOL. 


D 














NOTE ON PAPIRI GRECI E LATINE, No. 131.’ 


In a previous issue of this journal (C.Q., April, 1915, p. 76) I proposed a 
tentative restoration of the first half of this papyrus, referring ll. 1-10 to the 
story of Amphiaraus. I do not know whether any alternative restoration has 
been published; but it seemed worth while to improve on my earlier sug- 
gestions, both by stating more fully and more clearly the grounds for the 
reference to Amphiaraus, and by offering a somewhat smoother restoration (as 
I hope) than the version originally printed. 

Amphiaraus, then, is suggested as the subject of the fragment first by 
"AXxyudova in 1. 1, and secondly by ll. 6-7, which, taken together, clearly 
indicate the Expedition of the Seven against Thebes. In 1. 8 the words 
]Znvos mapa béodara{ greatly increase the probability that we have to do with 
the warrior-seer ; while the remains of ]. 10 occurring in such close association 
with these other significant points can hardly be restored otherwise than as 
narrating the mysterious end of Amphiaraus. My supplement, moreover, for 
ll. g-10 is strongly supported by Pindar, Ol. VI. 14: 


4 ae > , , 5 , os we 
. KaTa yai’ avrov Té vv Kai hatdipous imrous euapryev. 


In my original restoration two points—doubtless there are others—seem 
specially unsatisfactory : first, the separation of the verb (I. 5) from its object 
(1. 2) by two participial clauses; and, secondly, the somewhat violent reading 
xddos in 1. 7, where the original editors read HTA®O[. I now suggest the 
following for the passage under consideration (ll. 2-10): 


2 tov p’ vrep ’Apyei lous Kadunides EXxecize| rot, 

Supara tT’ evpeyel|Oés Te Séwas eiodyra idovf cat, 
Gavpacay api] rapas trorv«ndéos Oidsro[Sao, 
Auypas Tecpoylévov x[a]xin O° iro [xq] pe (Sapévros. 
GX’ bt’ ap’ eis @nBa]s Aavaoi Oeparovres “Apnf os 
roy auvvepeva |: Tlodvveinei  radoly evpeiv, 
eidota mep Oup@| Znvos mapa Oéodara [ravta, 
Taia yavotca é-tnrdov] an’ “Ardevod Babvdi[vew 

10 Kamm ovv 6") irmoet Kai Gppact KorAANTOICL. 

& The text is printed in the Addenda to the given, and the piece is labelled ragmentum 


Teubner Hesiod, third (1913) edition, with No. dubium.’ 
130: only small local restorations are there 
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NOTE ON PAPIRI GRECI E LATINE, No. 131 5I 


The restoration of |. 5 here given is intended merely to fill a gap. The 
remains indeed are extremely baffling owing to the variety of more or less 
possible combinations it suggests: thus we might read: 

jXEl 
JEN OTK{[E]TI NOt ro aor [AAMHNAI 
KH 


or 


— XEI 
jeNor| Kiaitin’ orntocre} aor} (PI [AAMHNAIL. ; 
4 — K 


H J 
but in any case there seems to be some sort of corruption immediately before 
the THO or OTIIO[TE. I have therefore suggested K[A]KIH®. Again 
three letters are needed to fill the lacuna between TIIO[ and [PI; perhaps 
however KH, being both broad letters, may be sufficient for this purpose. 


HuGH G. EVELYN WHITE. 














SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1916. 

Aug. 5. H.Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassung der griechischen Philosophen und das 
Ideal dev inneren Fretheit. 2. Auflage (Lortzing). C. Fuhr, Demosthenis Orationes, 
ed. C. F. Ed. maior. Vol. I. (Ammon). Teubner text with app. crit. (somewhat 
fuller than Butcher’s) at the foot of the page. F. Krohn suggests to read Fabarii 
minium for fabam mimum in Cic. Att. 1. 16. 13.—The suggestion is based on the story 
told in Vitruv. VII. 9. 2, which, he supposes, was well known in Rome. He thinks 
Vitr. wrote Fabarsus (for we have fabam in Cic. famam in Seneca, Apocol. 9. 3) and 
that the interpolator, thinking of the ypapypare’s of the dictator Caesar, changed to 
Faberius and added scriba. 

Aug. 19 (double number). H. Diels, Philodemos Uber die Gotter. Bk. I. Text 
and comm. by H. D.(Philippson). D. is specially qualified by his knowledge of 
Greek philosophic language for deciphering and interpreting this papyrus. M. 
Murko, Berichte uber Reisen zum Studium dev Volksepik in Kroatien, Bosnien, Dalmatien, 
Herzegowina (Bethe). C. Juret, Dominance et rvésistance dans la phonétique latine 
(Hermann). Stimulating but not convincing. 

Sept. 2 (double number). C. Wendel, Scholia in Theocritum vetera, rec. C. W. 
(Rannow). Highly praised. Useful indices. K. Nipperdey, TZacstus Ann. I.-VI., 
with comm. by K.N.(John). Eleventh edition, revised by G. Andresen. T. Frank, 
Roman Imperialism (Rosenberg). The reviewer discusses some of the more important 
problems and disagrees with the author’s conclusions. J. H. Schmalz contributes a 
paper on the Double Dative in Latin. 

Sept. 9. Th. Steinwender, Die romische Taktik zur Zeit der Manspularstellung 
(Lammert). The reviewer, whose opinion of the book is not favourable, discusses 
some of the difficulties at length. L. Kramp, Das Verhdlints von Urtesl und Sats 
(Meltzer). A clear and readable treatise, which might well be expanded. 

Sept. 16. L. Bayer, Isidors von Pelusium klassische Bildung (Fuhr). An interesting 
review correcting and supplementing the author’s statements. H. B. Van Hoesen, 
Roman Cursive Writing (Weinberger). A good collection of material. G. P. Wetter, 
Phos (®23). Eine Untersuchung aber hellenistische Frémmigkeit, zugleich ein 
Beitrag zum Verstandnis des Manichaismus (Bultman). 

Sept.23. E.Schweikert, Zur Uberlieferung der Hovaz-Scholien (Rohl). Discusses 
the relation of the various collections of Scholia to one another, and criticizes 
Volin/er’s attempt to reconstruct the commentary of Porphyrio. Der obergermanisch- 
vatische Limes des Romerveiches. Lief. XL. (Wolff). 

Sept. 30. Inscriptiones Graecae. Vol. XII., fasc. IX.: Inscriptiones Euboeae 
insulae. Ed. E. Ziebarth (Bannier). W. Meyer, Laudes inopiae (Mesk). The author 
of this dissertation attempts to trace the source of Aristophanes, P/. 487-626. 
R. Methner, Lateinische Syntax des Verbums (Schmalz). Interesting even when not 
convincing. 

Oct. 7. W. Maller contributes a paper, Zu den Homerpapyri, criticizing G. M. 
Bolling’s paper in Amer. Journ. of Phil. XXXV. 125-148. 
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Oct.14. P.Gohlke, Die Lehve von der Abstraktion bei Plato und Aristoteles (Nestle). 
O. Schroeder, Novae comoediae fragmenta in papyris reperta exceptis Menandreis (Preisen- 
danz). One of Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte. W.W. Fowler, Roman ideas of deity im the 
last century before the Christian eva (Samter). The merit of the book is that a number 
of important questions are discussed at considerable length. F. Minzer criticizes in 
this number the emendation of Cic. Att. I. 16. 13 suggested by F. Krohn (see Aug. 5, 
above). 

Oct. 21. E. Belzner, Land und Heimat des Odysseus (Eberhard). B. seeks to 
reconstruct from the Odyssey the poet’s idea of the island, and shows that Ithaki 
corresponds more nearly to this conception than Leukas. He concludes that the 
poet had no personal knowledge of this region. C. U. Clark, Ammsant Marcellin 
Rerum Gestarum libri qui supersunt, rec. C.U.C. Vol. IL, pars. 1 (libri XXVI.- 
XXXI.) (Gudeman). The second volume is as good as the first. The Epilegomena 
and Indices are not yet ready. P. E. Scherer, Die vorgeschichtlichen und frihgeschicht- 
lichen Altertiimer dey Urschweiz (Haug). The Roman settlement at Alpnachdorf is 
described and illustrated. O. Rossbach contributes a paper entitled Liichen in der 
sweiten Dekade des Livius. 

Oct. 28. N. Wecklein, Texthritische Studien zur Odyssee (Eberhard). C. H. 
Weller, Athens and its Monuments (Hekler). The results of the most recent research 
are carefully stated. W. Lademann, De titulis Atticts quaestiones orthographicae et 
grammaticae (Schwyzer). A study of the Inscriptions of the Hellenistic and Roman 
period. Supplements and corrects Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschriften. 

Nov. 11. M. Breithaupt, De Parmenisco grammatico (F. Boll, Studien zur 
Geschichte des antiken Weltbildes) (Berndt). Aus der Werkstatt des Hovsaals. Papyrus- 
Studien und andere Beitrage (Viereck), Papers by members of the Innsbruck 
Philologenklub. The reviewer discusses E. Kalinka’s Philologische Bemerkungen zu 
griechischen Papyrus-Urkunden, and F.v. Woess’ Zur juristischen Funktion der BiBA108jKy 
eyxtnoewv. J. Partsch, Die Grenzen der Menschheit. 1. Teil: Die antike Otkumene 
(Miller), A. Gnirs, Die christliche Kultanlage aus konstantinischer Zeit am Platze des 
Domes in Aquslea. Illustrated (Koepp). The remains of buildings, paintings (which 
recall those in the villa of Livia at Prima Porta), and mosaics are important for the 
history of early Christian art and architecture. 


Classical Weekly (New York). X. 1916. 

Oct. 2. This number contains (1) an account of a Classical Conference con- 
ducted by Professors Gilbert Murray and Paul Shorey, and (2) an article by 
D. M. Robinson on ‘ The place of Archaeology in the teaching of the Classics,’ with 
lists of useful books, models, etc. 

Oct. 9, 16, 23. In the first two of these numbers C. K. discusses the interpre- 
tation of certain passages in Latin authors. An article by R. W. Husband on 
Legislation agatnst polstical clubs during the Republic runs through the three numbers. 
Reviews: Oct. 9. E. S. Duckett, Studies in Ennius (J. C. Rolfe). D raises the 
question of the place of Ennius among writers of history, and that of the part played 
by the Roman chorus in speech or song within the action of the drama. Oct. 16. 
Gilbert Murray, Hamlet and Orestes (W. K. Prentice). ‘If classical scholars should 
study the ancient literature in the spirit which Professor Murray’s lecture displays, 
. . . there would be less complaint that the Classics have small value or interest for 
the modern world.’ Oct. 23. A. Hekler, Greek and Roman Portrasts (T. L. Shear). 
The book contains 311 plates, showing in all 518 illustrations. The reproductions 
are good and the cost is low, but the English version of the letterpress is unsatis- 
factory. 

Nov. 12. W.A. Oldfather and H. V. Canter, The defeat of Varus and the German 
frontier policy of Augustus (R. Magoffin). ‘A scholarly and valuable piece of work.’ 
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Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1916. 


July 29. F. Preisigke and Spiegelberg, Agyptische und griechische Inschriften und 
Grafitti, ed. by P. and S. (Schubart). The text is often uncertain. P. Hamberger, 
Die vednerische Disposition in dey alten réxvy jnjtopixi) (Korax-Gorgias-Antiphon) 
{Schissel v. Fleschenberg). Has certain merits. 

Aug. 12. A. Chatzis, Der Philosoph und Grammatiker Ptolemaios Chenos (Busse). 
The fragments have been well edited; but the author without sufficient evidence 
identifies Pt. Ch. with other Ptolemaei. 

Aug. 19. O. Schroeder, Novae comoediae fragmenta in papyris veperta exceptis 
Menandveis, ed. O. S. (Hense). Highly praised. 

Aug. 26. H. Magnus, P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon libri XV., rec. H. M. 
(Riese). A beautiful work. R. Ehwaid, P. Cvidius Naso. II. Metamorphoses, ed. 
R. E. (Riese). Praised. 

Sept.9. D. Plooy and J. C. Koopman, Lucianus, De Dood van Peregrinus van 
Inletding en Aanteekeningen voorzien, by D. P. and J. C. K. (Helm). An interesting 
attempt to introduce this work into the school program. K. Ziegler, Menschen- und 
Weltenwerden. 

Sept. 16. Ed. Schwartz, Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche (Neumann). 
Highly praised. 

Sept. 23. A. W. Persson, Zur Textgeschichte Xenophons (Thalheim). Praised. 
P. Gohlke, Die Lehve von dev Abstvaktion bet Plato und Aristoteles (Gorland). Not 
without value, but shows a lack of methodical schooling. 

Oct. 7. Karl Brugmann, Eipyvn, eine sprachgeschichtliche Untersuchung (Feist). 

Oct. 14. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Staat und Gesellschaft der Grsechen 
(Neumann). The writer’s insight into Greek history has become wisdom. B. Niese, 
Staat und Gesellschaft dey Romey (Neumann). Gives an excellent political history, but 
not a good survey of society. 

Oct. 28. E. Bethe, Homer, Dichtung und Sage. I. (Busse). Rich in fine and 
acute remarks, but gives too simple an explanation of the origin of the J/iad, viz. 
only two strata. 

Nov. 4. C. Hude, Lysiae Orationes, rec. C. H. (Schenkl). The text marks 
important progress. The fragments are wanting. A. Rostagni, Pitagora e i Pitagorics 
in Timeo. 


Mnemosyne. XLIV. 4. 


A. R. van der Loeff, De Scivis, identifies the Scira with the Scirophoria, an Attic 
festival held in the month Scirophorion (June). The ceremonies were almost identical 
with the Thesmophoria held in Pyanepsion (October), both being fertility feasts kept 
exclusively by women. The ‘arrhephori’ proceeded to certain sacred caverns, 
whence they carried back to the Acropolis the putrefied remains of the sacred pigs 
which had been flung into the caverns at the Thesmophoria eight months previously. 
Sxipov is to be connected with ox.a, and is an old name for the screen of boughs held 
over the women engaged in the procession. J. J. Hartman, De Domitiano Imperatore 
et de Poeta Statio, attempts to rehabilitate the emperor's character. In answer toa 
question propounded by Naber, ‘ What do we know for certain about Domitian’s 
personal character ?’ he finds on analyzing the evidence that D.’s ill-repute depends 
almost entirely on insinuations thrown out by Tacitus and Suetonius, which have 
become positive statements in later writers. The charge against D. of having got rid 
of Titus is one instance, Statius is regarded as a flatterer of D. His Thebais 
appeared in its final form near the end of the reign (A.D. 92). It is probable that 
portions of it were recited in D.’s presence. H. points out that line after line is 
concerned with quarrels between brothers, the slaughter of one by another, and 
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complaints against tyrants. If D. was as described by Suetonius, would he have 
endured this from his ‘ flatterer’? H.D. Verdam, discussing the order of Isocrates’ 
orations, Bustris, Against the Sophists, Helen, and the replies of Plato thereto, seeks by 
internal evidence to arrange them in order of time, in reference to each other and to 
the wepi avriddvews, whose date is known. This done, he considers their relation to 
certain dialogues of Plato, which he has already dated in a previous article. His 
results are: I.’s Bustvis is answered by P.’s Banquet. I. next attacks P.’s Gorgias 
and Theaetetus in his or. adv. Soph. P. retorts with Meno. Later P.’s Phaedvus is 
answered by I.’s Helen. P.H. Damsté has critical notes on Livy XXXVIII. to 
XL. There are short articles on Heraclitus, fr.111 (Bywater); Hor. Sat. II. 5. 103; 
Dem. In Neaevam, p. 1362; Eur. Med. 11; Cic. Cat. I. 1; Plut. Caesay and 
Hdt. III. 51; and on an Attic inscription (J.G. 943). 


Revue de Philologie. XL. 1. 1916. 

L. Havet, Sur la détermination des actes dans les comédies de Tévence. Advances the 
hypothesis that for use in the theatre each act of a Roman comedy formed a separate 
manuscript. G. Lafaye, Le modéle de Tévence dans l’Hécyve. It is impossible to 
regard the ’Eritperovres of Menander as an immediate model of the Hecyra. The 
model was a play named the ‘Exupa, whose author, though most probably he was 
Apollodorus of Carystos, was uncertain. If it were described as Mevavépov 7) 
’AroAXAodwpou we should have an explanation of the tradition that a play by Menander 
served as a secondary model. F. Garin, Surv le manuscnt grec Cotslin 169 de la Bibl. 
Nat. Part of the text of Theocritus contained in this fifteenth-century MS. is shewn 
to be copied from Laurent. XXXII. 16 of the thirteenth century. S. Reinach, 
Comment on cessait d’étre colon. P. d’Herouville, Avistote Eth. Nic. t10ga 35. 
L. Laurand, La répétition du pronom relatif en grec. G. Méautis, ‘Qxeavé in Pap. 
Oxyr. 1. 41. 4. and elsewhere. From the use of ’Qxeavds to mean the Nile, the word 
comes to mean ‘beneficent,’ ‘et finit par prendre une valeur presque purement 
exclamative.’ G. Lafaye, Litanie grecque d’Isis. An important article containing 
text, translation and commentary on Pap. Oxyr. 1380. BuLLeTin BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE: 
Reviews of H. G. Viljoen’s Herodoti fragmenta in papyvis servata. H. Richards, 
Aristotelica. RR. Aigrain, Manuel d’épigraphie chrétienne. 


Rheinisches Museum. Neue Folge. LXXI. 1 

L. Radermacher, Die Griindung von Marseille: Sage und Sitte. The type of the 
myth is widely spread; only one motive is original and un-Greek; perhaps only 
the name of the bridegroom is historical. W.F. Otto, Lustrum. Lustvum in the 
expression /ustrum condere means originally ‘the reviewing’; from this meaning 
arises that of the lists in which the results of the review were registered; /ustrum 
condeve ‘ to lay down the new lists of citizens in the aevarium.’ A. Ludwich, Homerische 
Gelegenhestsdicht On the pseudo-Herodotic biography. A. v. Mess, Die Anfange 
dey Biographie und dev psychologischen Geschichtsschreibung in dev gniechischen Literatur. 
II. Aristoxenos. Aristoxenos is the first creator of realistic-ethic biography and of 
a new realistic movement in historiography. A. Nebe, Texthritssches zu dem Buch des 
Sextus Empiricus xpds satpoddyous. A. Rosenberg, Neue Zensoveninschrsft aus Praeneste. 
K. Reinhardt, Solons Elegie cis éavrév. Conjectures in v. 33 omevdev qv avrds dofav 
exagros éxe. F. Wilhelm, Zur Elegie. On Ovid Am. 1.14 and II. 16. W. Nieder- 
mann, Beitrage zur Texthvitih lateinischer Medsziner (Scribonius Largus, Medicina Plinii, 
etc.). MISZELLEN. 


Wochenschrift fur klassisehe Philologie. 19:6. 

Aug. 28. C. Brokate, De aliquot Plutarchs libelis ; G. Hein, Quaestiones Plu- 
tarcheae (Bock). Both works give some certain results for the chronology of 
Plutarch’s writings, but they must be used with reserve. 
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Sept. 4. Eutaphia in memoria di E. Pozzi (Scuola Torinese di storia antica). 
Fr. Cauer discusses, mostly with dissent, this collection of essays by members of the 
Turin school which is gathered round De Sanctis. Th. Sinko, De Cypriano martyre 
a Gregorio Naztanzeno laudato (Draseke). Praised. 

Sept. 11. L. Ross, Jnselvetsen (Klassiker der Archaologie her. von F. Hiller v. 
Gaertringen) (Trendelenburg). Reviewed with appreciation. W. A. Oldfather and 
H. V. Canter, The defeat of Varus and the German frontier policy of Augustus (Oehler). 
Disapproved. 

Sept. 18. A. Waser, Meisterwevke dey griechischen Plastik (Trendelenburg). A 
clear survey. E. Schweikert, Zur Uberlieferung der Hovazscholien (Wessner). A 
convincing refutation of the unfounded suggestions of Vollmer (continued Sept. 25 
and Oct. 23). 

Sept. 25. G. F. Welcker, Zoegas Leben (KI. der Arch.) (Trendelenburg). 

Oct. 2. Paul M. Meyer, Griechische Texte aus Aegypten, herausg. u. erkl. von 
P.M.M. I. Papyrider neutestamentlichen Seminars der Univ. Berlin. II. Ostraka 
der Sammlung Deissmann (Karl Fr. W. Schmidt). The text and description of 
45 (29) Papyri and 117 (108) Ostraka makes an excellent impression both in substance 
and in appearance. Eduard Nowotny, Der romische Limes in Oesterreich (Goesker). 
This account of the excavations at Carnuntum in 1908-11 marks a great advance not 
only in our knowledge of Carnuntum, but in that of the Roman camp generally. 

Oct. 9. Fr. Preisigke and W. Spiegelberg, Agyptische und griechische Inschriften 
und Graffits (Wessely). A notable advance in a difficult study. 

Oct. 16. G. Andresen, emendations to Livy XXIII. 42, 13; XXV. 11; 30,7; 
34,13; XXVI. 35,7; XXVIT. 43,6; XXXIV. 29, 9; 31, 3. 

Oct. 23. R. Berndt, Die Fragmente des Homeverklavers Hevakleon (Sitzler). A 
careful collection, distinguishing sharply the Homer-commentator from the lexi- 
cographer. Otto Th. Schulz, Das Wesen des vomischen Kaisertums (Gelzer). Chr. 
Bartholomae, Ursprachliches -or einsilbigey Worter im Italischen (on Latin cur =quor in 
particular). 

Oct. 30. A.Struck, Zur Landeskunde von Griechenland (R. Wagner). The author 
was Librarian of the German Archaeological Institute at Athens, and thoroughly 
acquainted with ancient and modern Greece. A. Stiefenhofer, Die Echtheitsfrage der 
biographischen Synkriseis Pluéarchs (Giithling). A successful defence of the genuineness 
of these writings. 

Nov. 6. H.M. Hubbell, The influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and A nstides 
(Mutschmann). Not praised. A. Feder, S. Hilaris Pictaviensis opera. 1V. Rec. 
A. F., S. J. (Corpus scrtpt. eccles. Lat. 65) (Martin). Fulfils expectations. 

Nov. 13. U.v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Die Ilias und Homer (Stirmer). Not 
approved. A. Reichardt, Die Lieder der Salier und das Lied dev Arvalbrider (Kéhm). 
Marks no progress. H. Armini, Sepulcvalia Latina (Nohl). The reviewer raises 
fundamental objections to the method adopted. A. Mayer, Die Quellen zum Fabularius 
des Konvad von Murc (Martin). Deserves full attention. 
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